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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
. —_——~— 

N Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock the resignation of 
O Count Witte was officially announced. The obscurity 
which hangs round one who is perhaps the greatest figure in 
Russian political life is illustrated by the different morals 
drawn from his retirement. In Paris it is considered a 
victory for the forces of reaction. The 7%mes correspondent 
at St. Petersburg, however, sends a very different account. 
According to him, Count Witte insisted upon the promulga- 
tion of new organic laws, which would have made the Duma a 
farce. The scheme was revealed by the Refch, and caused an 
outburst of indignation which was shared by the Emperor, 
who declared that the proposals were dangerous and unwise, 
and a violation of the Manifesto of October 30th. The Duma, 
he said, must meet before it could be seen what changes were 
necessary. On this Count Witte resigned, and proposes now 
to leave political life and take the complete rest of which he 
stands in need. Yet another account is given by the corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph, who has most intimate 
relations with Count Witte. According to him, Count Witte 
fell owing to a reactionary Palace plot, and General Trepoff 
is to be the real Premier, with M. Goremykin—the nominal 
Premier—as a mere figurehead. Faced with such a conflict 
of evidence, we shall make no attempt at present to decide 
which view is to be believed. 











The May Day demonstrations in Paris passed off without 
any untoward results. The streets of Central Paris, depleted 
by an exodus of the well-to-do, remained tranquil and semi- 
deserted throughout the day; the Anarchist and Royalist 
plots failed to “ materialise”; and the crowds which thronged 
the immediate neighbourhood of the headquarters of the Trade- 
Unions were, it seems, almost wholly composed of loafers, and 
were easily controlled and dispersed by the huge force of 
police and soldiers commanded by M. Lépine. Whatever may 
have been the intentions of the discontented residuum, little 
was done to justify the panic of the respectables. Paris still 
remains the city in which the expected least often happens. 


The Olympic Games were concluded with the distribu- 
tion of prizes on Wednésday. The Marathon Race, the 
great event of the meeting, was contested on Tuesday 
afternoon, and was won by a young Canadian of Anglo- 
Irish parentage named Sherring, who completed the dis- 
tance—about twenty-five and a half miles—in twq hours 
fifty-one minutes, the shortest time recorded since the 
revival of the games. The list of winners shows that the 
Americans, who excelled in speed, have won in all seventy-five 
prizes, the British thirty-nine, and the Swedes and Greeks 
each twenty-eight. In gymnastics the Scandinavians seem to 
have established an easy pre-eminence. The world-wide 
interest shown in the games, and the number of competitors 





who have come from great distances to take part in them, 
mean, as we have contended elsewhere, a good deal more 
than the mere cult of athletics. It is a striking, if not always 
conscious, evidence of the debt that the world owes to the 
Greek spirit, in which physical went hand in hand with mental 
culture. 


It was announced last Saturday tliat the negotiations 
between Britain and China as to China's adhesion to the 
Tibetan Convention had come to anend. On Friday week an 
Agreement on the subject was signed by Sir Ernest Satow 
and Tang Shao-yi, a graduate of Yale, who is one of the 
chiefs of the Chinese Foreign Office The document, which 
is regarded by Chinese statesmen as favourable to themselves, 
consists of six articles, and it is provided that ratification must 
take place within three months. The negotiations have been 
long and tortuous, but the spirit throughout has been friendly, 
and we congratulate both parties on their successful con- 
clusion. It is also announced that the Indian Government 
has decided to complete the Hindustan-Tibet road, in order 
that there may be direct access from Simla to Gantok, the new 
trade mart in Western Tibet granted by the Convention. 

The difficulties which we are encountering with the Sultan 
over the Egyptian boundary question will, we trust, prove a 
useful lesson to our “ humanitarians,” and make them recon- 
sider their aspirations for reducing our naval and military 
forces. Unquestionably one of the reasons why the Sultan is 
showing such deep and dangerous hostility to us at the present 
moment is the fact that we have persistently bullied bim— 
as we think, rightly bullied him—over his treatment of the 
Armenians and the Macedonians. What chance, we may 
ask, should we now have of bringing the Sultan to reason if 
we did not possess a strong naval and military force ?— 
Cromwell would not have stopped the massacre of Vaudois 
if he had not been able to warn the Pope that he might 
hear Blake’s cannon at the Vatican.—With the world con- 
stituted as it is, it is just possible that a purely selfish and 
cynical national policy might be carried on without arma- 
ments ; but if this nation is to take the line which we are sure 
it will take, and ought to take, then we must be armed. 
Humanitarianism is certain to make us other enemies as 
bitter as the Sultan, and therefore the humanitarians should 
help us to be strong. There is nothing more dangerous and 
more futile than to try to play the part of a knicht-errant 
without a stout lance and a good horse. If we were to disarm, 
the first thing we should have to do would be to mind our own 
business, and not listen to the cry of the oppressed. 


The Franklin bicentenary was brilliantly celebrated in 
Paris yesterday week at the unveiling of a statue presented 
by Mr. Harjes, of Philadelphia. After speeches by the 
American Ambassador in Paris and by the Minister for 
Public Works, an eloquent address was given by Mr. Albert 
Smyth, the editor of Franklin’s works, who attended as official 
American delegate. Mr. Smyth reminded his hearers of 
the fact that, before he was driven into separatism, Franklin 
had been an ardent Imperialist whose ideal was a confederated 
union of free and autonomous States, and recalled his fanciful 
desire to be preserved in a cask of Madeira with a few friends 
and restored to life a hundred years later to note the progress 
of America, Were that desire granted, said ‘Mr. Smyth, 
Franklin “ would find two great and proud nations justifying 
his unchanging faith in popular instincts and institutions, 
celebrating in comradeship the words he spoke and the deeds 
he did, and holding in grateful and perpetual memory his 
lifelong labours and sacrifices. And he who so often repeated 
that there never was a good war or a bad peace would have 
rejoiced to note the complete reconciliation of old-time foes, 
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and have learned with joy that the three countries for whose 
welfare he had toiled and suffered were now in blessed friend- 
ship, communicating through paths of peace the bounty and 
the benison of civilisation to the world.” 


In the Commons on Monday the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
introduced his Budget in a long but extremely lugid speech. 
His predecessor had estimated a revenue of £142,454,000 
for the recently ended financial year, and an expenditure of 
£142,032,000, which would have left a balance of £422,000. 
But most of the items of revenue had actually increased, 
Customs being £425,000 above estimate, in spite of the 
reduction of the Tea-duty, stamps £180,000, posts and 
telegraphs nearly £500,000, and the Income-tax showing a 
slight rise. Death-duties had almost reached the high figure 


estimated for, and Excise alone showed no elasticity, whether J 


owing to increased temperance or increased poverty. Specific 
causes explained certain receipts,—the General Election, for 
example, and the picture-posttard craze accounting for the 
enlarged postal revenue. With all deductions, however, the 
figures showed that the country was in a state of unexampled 
prosperity. The sum paid into the Exchequer was £143,978,000, 
to which, for the purpose of ascertaining the total State 
income, must be added £9,901,000 intercepted for local taxa- 
tion account. The expenditure had fallen short of estimates 
by £1,520,000, which, when added to the £1,524,000 which 
was the increase of income over estimates, and the original 
estimated margin of £422,000, showed a total realised surplus 
from the past year of £3,466,000. 


Mr. Asquith next turned to the year which has just begun. 
The following table shows the details of estimated receipts on 
the basis of existing expenditure :— 


Customs £34,230,000 
Excise ... eco 30,200,000 
Death-duties ... 13,200,000 
Stamps ... roe - 8,150,000 
Land-tax and House-duty 2,650,000 
Property and Income ‘lax 31,500,000 
Post Office Sie ous 17,500,000 
Telegraphs__... 4,350,000 
Crown Lands ... 480,000 
Suez Canal Shares 1,100,000 
Miscellaneous ... 1,500,000 
£144,860,000 


EstimatED EXPENDITURE. 
Consolidated Fund Services... £30,845,000 
Supply Services ° ; 110,941,000 
———. £141,786,000 


Estimated Surplus on basis of Present 
Taxation nae an avs eee 


£3,074,000 


Mr. Asquith then turned to the question of our general 
financial position. After solemnly warning the House of the 
magnitude of the national indebtedness and the vast increase 
in expenditure, he announced his intention of returning to more 
economical courses, while adequate provision would be also 
made for the reduction of the Debt. In future new military 
and naval works would not be paid for out of loans, but only 
out of current income. There was a balance of about 
£9,000,000 available for the reduction of the Debt capital, 
which with the realised surplus from last year would make 
the total £12,500,000. To this sum he proposed to add 
£500,000 from the Chinese war indemnity, and £500,000 
from the estimated surplus of the present year. He would 
also grant from that surplus £135,000 in aid of necessitous 
districts where school charges are a heavy burden to the 
population, and the Postmaster-General would receive 
£105,000 for certain departmental reforms. This reduced the 
surplus to £2,334,000. He proposed to use this balance 
to repeal the Coal-duty, which for the current year would 
mean a loss of £1,000,000, and to take a penny off the Tea- 
duty at a cost of £920,000. The final surplus to be carried 
forward would therefore be £414,000. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with the main features of 
what is a sober and reasonable, if unexciting, Budget. No 
exception can be taken to the actual remissions, and we 
cordially approve of the sum devoted to the increase of the 
fixed Debt charge. We should have been glad to see some- 
thing done for the Income-tax, but a penny reduction would 
have cost the revenue £2,600,000, and Mr. Asquith had no 


some future reform by moving for a Select Commities ¢ 
inquire into the question of graduation and differenti to 
Finally, we are in full agreement with Mr. Asquith in his 
condemnation of the system of earmarking Imperial . 

for local purposes, and we trust he will reconsider the whole 
procedure. Mr. Balfour, who followed, professed himself ; 

the absence of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, unable to etiticins 
certain details, but mildly deprecated Mr. Asquith’s Policy of 
ng defence 


extreme economy. The policy of only constructi 
works out of income could easily be overdone, and might lead 
to the neglect of some important national duty, Econom 
must never be achieved at the expense of national rove 
and it was possible to make too much of our burden of debt, 
Expenditure must increase, and sooner or later we must revise 
the whole basis of our taxation in consequence. 


The debate on Tuesday was continued by Mr. Chamberlain, 
who described the Budget as commonplace and humdrum 
This, however, was not necessarily a fault, and the Budget 
might be considered a Unionist one, since the surplus was dag 
to the late Government. After defending the expenditure on 
the South African War, he declared that if our financial 
position was really unsound, a contribution of half-a-million 
to the Sinking Fund could only be regarded as a pill to cure 
an earthquake. Turning to the Coal-tax, he asked why Mr. 
Asquith on similar principles would not admit that a tax on 
corn would be paid by the producer. The reduction in the 
Tea-duty would not benefit the working classes, The 
Chancellor of the Exobequer in reply defended the reduction 
of the Tea-duty, which he said would not go into the povkets of 
the middleman,-and protested against the suggestion that the 
Government could have modified the Estimates seriously, 
since they had been framed when their predecessors were in 
office. In reply to Mr. Balfour's criticism of the previous 
day, he declared that be did not lay it down as an absolute 
rule that no defence works should be provided out of loans; 
he only maintained that the loan system used by the late 
Government was unsound, and would not be continued in the 
case of trifling borrowings. Finally, he declared emphatically 
that an import-duty on corn would not be paid by the pro. 
ducer. 


On Wednesday night Major Seely moved a Resolution in 
regard to recruiting. In his opinion, we shall never have the 
Army we need until the Army is made a profession and a 
career for every man joining it. After Mr. Arnold-Forster 
had spoken, Mr. Haldane made one of those wise speeches on 
what we may call the common-sense of Army reform which 
are beginning to prove a feature of his official career. He 
fully admitted that we must address ourselves to the task of 
making the career of the private a better career than at 
present. We must supply also the want of organisation owing 
to which we neglect to find civil employment for soldiers, and 
we must, where possible, teach. the soldier some sort of trade. 
It was more difficult to do that in the Army than the Navy, 
but not impossible. As to recruiting, Mr. Haldane remarked 
that we get some very good men, although we often get rather 
rough ones. That is a statement which all who care for the 
welfare of the Army will welcome. In our opinion, the talk 
about the bad human material in our Army has been grossly 
exaggerated, and, like all exaggeration, has tended to do harm 
and to produce the results we wish to avoid. How can we 
expect respectable men to join the Army if those who want 
to raise its character are perpetually shouting that the Army 
is formed of the worst class in the country? Such talk isa 
gross libel on the British soldier. 





Mr. Haldane spoke of it being absolutely impossible to give 
every soldier a pension owing to the great financial eburden 
involved. We agree that it is not possible to add to the 
financial burden of the Army, byt we do not see why the 
pension should not be provided under a system of deferred 
pay. We believe that the prospect of a pension would be a 
more Attractive recruiting agent than the extra pay which 
has been added of late years. We do not, that is, want to pay 
the soldier less than now, but to give him in the form of a 
pension the money which has been added to his pay in the 
course of the last ten years. If every man could receive a 
pension of one shilling a day after he left the Reserve, not 





option in the matter. He proposed to clear the ground for 





only would the Army be made a career, but we should have 
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of great value in the shape of the pensioners, 
sors us a large body of ready-made garrison 


rte home defence. In addition, we hold that at 


rye ae cent. of the positions in all public employ- 
ment of @ suitable character—i.e., in the Police, the Post 


d Dockyard services, &c., and also in the 

— sealer Seennechialll be reserved for men who 
had served in the Army. The payments made by the Imperial 
rnment for local services should carry with them that 
8 tion. In addition, the Army should no longer be a 
ae of idleness after a man has learnt his soldiering, but 


should, as far as possible, be a place for technical instruction. 





Mr. Balfour was the principal speaker at the annual 
Primrose League meeting at the Albert Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon. The chief feature of the speech was a 
bitter and violent attack on the Colonial policy of the 
Government. They had threatened one of our greatest 
Colonies, and, Mr. Balfour went on, “they have dis- 
turbed the mind of every loyalist in South Africa. There 
js not a man who had sacrificed anything in that Colony 
in order to maintain British interests, there is not 
a man who had been ready to fight for the Imperial 
cause, who does not look upon this Government as his 
worst enemy, who does not feel forced to turn away from 
the Mother-country for which he was ready to devote life and 
property, to consider whether he might not be forced by the 
mere perversity of the Home Administration to protect him- 
self in other ways.” Hardly less vebement was Mr. Balfour's 
denunciation of the Education Bill, which, he declared, had lit 
a fume of indignation from one end of England to the other. 
It would be, if it passed, a monument of intolerant folly, since 
it failed to provide unsectarian teaching, and involved the 
ruin of the great cause of religious teaching in our national 
schools. There was a time when Mr. Balfour was conspicuous 
for equanimity and fair-mindedness. Both qualities were 
conspicuously absent from the Albert Hall speech, which 
marks the lowest depths of partisanship to which he has 
ever descended. 


We note with great satisfaction that the agitation in 
regard to the Education Bill has been more moderate 
in tone during the week. On Monday the Times pub- 
lished an excellent letter from the Bishop of Ripon, 
written in the interests of peace, in which the Bishop asks 
whether any one seriously believes that “the best or only way 
of settling this question, which touches the essential factors of 
national life and character, is that of war to the bitter end.” 
He suggests that the Bill might be amended so as to bring 
about a national settlement upon the following terms :— 

“(1) The, management of the schools to be under the local 

authority. (. All religious tests for teachers to be abolished. 
(3) Bitiple Biblé teaching to be given in all schools. (4) Facili- 
ties for denominational teaching to be given in all schools once or 
twicdin the week—such teaching to be given (a) at the cost of 
the denomination, (b) at the usual hour for religious instruction, 
(c) by an authorised representative of the denomination or by any 
member of the school staff who may be willing to undertake it 
under agreement with the denomination.” 
The above terms, we may note, are substantially those 
advocated by the Spectator on the introduction of the Bill. 
If the Churchmen and Nonconformists could agree to such 
a settlement there is little doubt, says the Bishop, that the 
Government would welcome a cessation of the controversy. 


In a letter to Wednesday's Times Dr. Guinness Rogers 
speaks of the Bishop’s letter as a welcome contribution to the 
cause of peace and Christianity, and as the work of a sane 
and broad-minded Christian statesman. Dr. Guinness Rogers 
admits that the proposed settlement does not fulfil his ideal, 
but “we have,” he says, “to work a great national institution, 
and in doing it we have to avoid everything that seems like 
unfairness to any class of the community.” We do nof feel 
that at the present moment we shall be doing any good by 
making comments of our own. All we will do is to express 
the conviction that what is needed is reciprocal goodwill, the 
avoidance of a suspicious attitude of mind, and willingness to 
recognise that sacrifices must be made by both sides in order 
to secure the great essential,—viz., the recognition that it is 
the duty of the State to secure Christian teaching as part of 
the daily work and life of all our elementary schools, 





On Monday was published a letter from Mr. Chamberlain 
addressed to a correspondent in connection with the Education 
Bill. Mr. Chamberlain states that though he sympathises to 
some extent with the objection of the Nonconformists to the 
Act of 1902, he feels that the present Bill is in every respect 
much worse, and that it transfers the grievance im an 
exaggerated form from the shoulders of the Dissenters to 
those of every other sect in the country. “I hold,” he says, 
“as I have always done, that there are only two just ways of 
settling this question.” One, he proceeds to say, is secularism 
plus the giving of modified facilities to all denominations. The 
other is that the State shall provide religious education for 
all according to the wishes that may be expressed by the 
parents of the children. Of these two alternatives he greatly 
prefers the first, and believes that ultimately it is in this 
direction that a final settlement must be looked for. We 
need hardly say that we object to the modified form of 
secularism thus advocated by Mr. Chamberlain. For our- 
selves, we attach the greatest importance to the State making 
it part of its duty to give religious education to all children 
attending its schools, provided that the conscientious objec- 
tions of the parents are safeguarded. The recognition of this 
duty on the part of the State is one to which we attach 
immense importance. We are not to be reckoned among 
those who are afraid of “the naked Gospel.” 


Further evidence of how wiser counsels are prevailing 
among the Church leaders is to be found in the Report of the 
Committee appointed to deal with the Bill presented to the 
Lower House of Convocation (Canterbury) on Wednesday. 
For the tone and temper of that Report we have nothing but 
praise. It makes no unfair attempt to discredit the Bill, and 
the amendments proposed are substantially of the kind 
suggested in these pages and in the Bishop of Ripon’s letter. 
On Thursday the Archbishop of Canterbury in the Upper 
House of his Province made a speech which was also satis- 
factory from the point of view of peace and common-sense. 
He was quite prepared, he declared, to endorse all he had said 
in 1894 in regard to religious teaching in Board-schools. A 
very welcome utterance at the present moment is the pastoral 
letter of the Bishop of Carlisle. Its guiding thought is the 
necessity for preventing the establishment of secularism. 
We must udd that, in response to a motion by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lord Crewe has promised on behalf of the 
Government a complete Return of the syllabuses issued by 
the local educational authorities in counties and boroughs. 


A circular letter addressed to all Christian ministers 
was published in the Times of Saturday last. The appeal is 
signed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York; the 
Presidents of the United Methodist Free Churches, the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference, the Baptist Union; and 
the Methodist New Connexion Church; the Chairman of 
the Congregational Union; the Moderators of the English 
Presbyterian Church, and the General Assemblies of the 
Church of Scotland and the United Free Church: and thus 
represents practically the whole religious life of the nation, 
with the exception of the Roman Catholics, who, however, 
express their sympathy, though they do not sign. The 
signatories, while deprecating any large schemes of corporate 
reunion, or any attempts to minimise existing religious diver- 
gences, agree in believing profoundly that Christ desired the 
unity of Christians, lament the paralysing effect of divisions, 
and are fully convinced that it is the duty of all Christians 
who desire in this respect the fulfilment of the Divine pur- 
pose to give themselves to penitence and prayer. They 
accordingly appeal to all the Christian ministers of religion in 
England to prepare their congregations for a united effort of 
prayer, on Whit-Sunday, for the reunion of Christians. The 
issue of such an appeal would command serious attention at 
any time; it is of specially good omen at a moment 
of serious tension over the education controversy. That the 
leaders of the religious bodies should thus emphasise the 
importance of keeping alive the hope of unity shows, at any 
rate, that they recognise that their duty lies in composing, not 
in aggravating, the warfare of the Churches. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ew 
THE BUDGET. 


Ww: congratulate Mr. Asquith very heartily on the 

sense and statesmanship which he has 
shown in his Budget. Mr. Chamberlain described it as a 
humdrum and commonplace Budget, but we venture to 
say that no reasonable and unprejudiced man who takes 
all the circumstances into consideration will deny that Mr. 
Asquith would have been guilty of a grave dereliction of 
duty if on the present occasion he had not produced a 
humdrum and commonplace Budget. To have attempted 
a sensational handling of the national finances after 
having been only some five months at the Treasury, with 
a General Election taken out of those five months, would 
have been nothing short of a scandal. Mr. Asquith 
clearly felt that, with the national finances in their present 
unsatisfactory condition, his first duty was to take a steady 
and comprehensive view of the whole situation, and then 
when occasion offered to develop a comprehensive series 
of reforms. Meantime his business was to relieve the 
pressure of taxation where it most pinches, and to begin 
making arrangements for a serious effort to pay off Debt. 
People sometimes talk as if the making of a serious effort 
to pay off Debt were a kind of Little Englandism. Asa 
matter of fact, the creation of a sound and effective Sinking 
Fund is the highest form of Imperialism. There is no 
better preparation for future dangers—no better form of 
Imperial defence, that is—than the adequate provision of 
the sinews of war. With a great Empire like ours to 
defend, and with a situation abroad always unsettled, and 
capable at any moment of becoming actually dangerous, we 
must husband our resources and prepare for the possibility 
of some great strain being suddenly placed upon them. 
When that strain comes it is essential that the national 
credit shall stand high, and that we shall be able to raise 
large sums of money for immediate needs on easy terms. 
But the national credit will not and cannot stand high 
unless in peacetime we reduce the Debt. By reduction 
of Debt, through a sufficiently large Sinking Fund, we are 
in effect establishing the best possible form of war-chest 
foremergencies. We welcome, therefore, the announcement 
that Mr. Asquith has placed another £500,000 a year to 
the Sinking Fund, and we trust that in next year’s Budget 
he will be able still further to increase the sum allotted to 
this purpose. It is easy to call such provision hum- 
drum and commonplace, but it is on such common- 
place actions that the safety and welfare of the nation 
depend. Mr. Asquith was also well advised in assigning 
£500,000 out of the Chinese war indemnity to the reduc- 
tion of Debt. 


Mr. Asquith’s determination to give the Sinking Fund 
the first claim upon his estimated surplus made it 
impossible for him to do anything very heroic in the 
matter of reduction of taxation. He decided, however, 
to abolish the export-duty on coal altogether, and to take 
a penny off the Tea-duty. We do not doubt that in both 
cases the reduction is well advised. The imposition of 
the Coal-duty may have been necessary as a war 
measure, for during war the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must get money where he can, and often without 
much thought of the consequences. The tax, neverthe- 
less, was essentially a bad one, and had a depressing 
effect upon one of our greatest industries. The notion 
that the foreigner paid the tax was absurd. Equally 
ridiculous was the defence of the tax on the ground that 
it enables us to hoard our coal. We had better dispose 
of our coal while we can, for who knows whether some 
scientific invention on the one side, or an increase of the 
use of water-power or mineral oils on the other, may not 
in another generation greatly decrease the demand for 
coal? We have all heard of the fate of old-maids who 
hoard their trumps. The reduction of the Tea-duty was 
also, we think, wise, for it is very doubtful whether the 
taxation of tea had not gone beyond the point where it 
was really lucrative. It is possible that the reduction 
in the amount of the tax may prove in the end to 
have very little reduced the total yield of the impost. 
Mr. Asquith’s readjustment of the Tobacco-duties is not 


| doubt that the complicated arran mens leteadiacatt 
Mr. Austen Chatnberlain threw a ta wnfei? bea 
m “, nu ny 
the trade, and that the alterations will put the Tobaceo. 
duties on a sounder basis. For the reduction jp t 
charges of the Parcel Post we have nothing but ie 
| We have always desired to see an increase in the dir 
Supply of minor agricultural products through the 7 
| but the obstacle in the way of this development } ne 
| ° pmen 48 been 
‘the high charges of the Post Office. Under the reduced 
| scale we hope that a very large number of farmers, sm ll 
/and great, will be able to do a lucrative business diroct 
with customers in towns. 
Though we realise that in the circumstances of tho 
| present year Mr. Asquith was not able to touch the 
| Income-tax, we greatly regret that it should remain at its 
| present high rate. Those who pay Income-tax unquestion- 
‘ably deserve an alleviation of the heavy burden which 
| they have now borne for over five years. Again, it is not 
| prudent finance that the Income-tax should stand in peace. 
| time at a war rate. If unhappily we should again become 
| engaged in war, it would be an immense advantage to the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer if he could put an extra 
| fourpence on the Income-tax, and thereby raise an extra 
| eight or nine millions a year, without having recourse to 
|any novel fiscal developments, which are sure to briny 
; commercial troubles and difficulties in their train. Aa 
| eightpenny Income-tax, in our opinion, should be regarded 
| as the normal peace standard, and an increase of that tax 
| to a shilling, or even to eighteenpence, should be the first 
| measure of war finance. 

We have no objection to the inquiry by a Committee of 
the House of Commons into the possibility of graduating 
and differentiating the Income-tax, for it is obviously right 
that the House should every now and then conduct such 
inquiries. We trust, however, that the Committee will 
make its inquiries in a thorough and statesmanlike manner 
and will not be led into making any hasty recommenda. 
tions. All proposals for graduation should, in our opinion, 
be regarded with special care and attention. In theory, 
no doubt, it is perfectly just that the men with incomes 
ranging from five or ten to four hundred or five hundred 
thousand a year should pay at higher rates thar the 
men less blessed with a superfluity of the world’s goods, 
We must not forget, however, that the object of a tax is 
to raise money for the Treasury, and not to do justice— 
or what is supposed to be social justice—on copy-book 
lines. But it is more than doubtful if any system of 
graduation can be devised which will not seriously injure 
the Income-tax from the Exchequer point of view. It 
has yet to be shown that if we adopt graduation we can 
continue to collect the Income-tax at the source. It is in 
the automatic collection of the tax, and before the income 
passes into the hands of the persons who enjoy it, that the 
strength of the British Income-tax rests. But obviously you 
cannot collect the Income-tax at the source on a graduated 
basis. Take, as a concrete example, a sum of £1,000 in- 
vested in Great Western Railway stock in the names of 
three trustees. It may well happen that the interest on 
that stock goes to a man with £50,000 a year; but, save in 
exceptional cases, it is not possible to ascertain this fact. 
Therefore, though the dividends may be destined for a 
millionaire, they would have to be charged with Income- 
tax at the low, and not the high, rate. We do not, of 
course, wish to dogmatise too absolutely on this point, and 
are quite willing to consider any scheme that may be put 
forward which will combine graduation and collection at 
the source; but we are bound to express ourselves as 
sceptical as to the result. In regard to differentiation, 
we think it is far more possible that some working 
scheme may be devised. For example, though an income 
taxable at the source—that is, an income derived from 
capital—might be charged at one rate, it might be quite 
possible to charge incomes derived from professional skill 
or business ability at another rate. Take the case of 
a great doctor or lawyer making £10,000 a year by 
his professional skill, and also possessed of £20,000 
of stock. It would not only be fair, but quite consonant 
with a due regard to the interests of the national 
Exchequer, to enact that on stock a man should pay 
a ninepenny Income-tax, whereas he should only pay 
two-thirds of the rate, or sixpence, on his professional 
income,—an income which dies with him. This, however, 





a matter of great importance either from the yng paley 
point of view or from that of the revenue, but we do not 
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2 ‘ston. It will be time enoygh to argue about 
or a te Commission seeheees its Report. At 
the t we merely wish to warn the public that they 

t not expect too much, and to urge them not .to destroy 
”- f the greatest and most useful fiscal instruments 
= 4 vised by human ingenuity in order to satisfy 
raed betract sense of justice which demands that the man 
£300,000 a year shall pay at a higher rate than the 
man with £1,000. s °49.9 

Before we leave the subject of Mr. Asquith’s Budget 
we must express our very deep regret that he should 
have given encouragement to the notion that Ireland 
ig overtaxed, and unfairly and ungenerously treated by 
the British Exchequer. In reality, the very reverse 
ig true, as may be seen from the following considera- 
tions. If Ireland is overtaxed, Irishmen must be over- 
taxed, for the taxes are not paid by sticks and stones, 
or by mountains, lakes, and rivers, but by human 
beings. But if Irishmen are overtaxed, it must be 

ssible to produce cases in which it can be shown 
that Smith, Jones, and Robinson because they live 
in Ireland are making contributions to the revenue 
which they would not make if they lived in England or 
Scotland. Now we venture to say, without any fear of 
contradiction, that it is absolutely impossible to produce 
any Irishman or body of Irishmen in this condition,— 
ie, paying taxes not paid by Englishmen. If that 
js the case, what sense or justice is there in speaking 
of Ireland being overtaxed? But though it is impos- 
sible to produce men who pay taxes in Ireland which 
they would not pay if they lived in England, it is 
perfectly ssible to find thousands of Englishmen 
and Scotchmen who, because they live in England 
or Scotland, pay taxes which they would not pay 
were they living in Ireland. In Ireland men not only 
do not pay the Inhabited House Duty, but very 
few of the assessed taxes,—i.e., the taxes in regard to 
licenses for carriages, mer-servants, armorial bearings, 
&. For example, we have noted the case of a man 
of moderate income and with a moderate establish- 
ment in England, who yet every year pays nearly £20 
to the revenue which» he would not pay if he had 
the fiscal good fortune to be an Irishman. In truth, 
the belief that Ireland is overtaxed is a piece of 
paradoxical nonsense, and rests on the ridiculous assump- 
tion which we have mentioned above,—viz., that material 
things like land or houses or counties or provinces pay 
taxes, and not human beings. Ireland happens to be 
one of the less rich parts of the United Kingdom, and 
therefore it may seem, from a superficial view of the case, 
as if she bore an undue burden of taxation. As a matter 
of fact, poor English or Scotch counties, such as Wilt- 
shire or Sutherlandshire, could be shown to have quite 
as great a grievance, if it is a grievance, as Ireland. But 
though we must protest with all our vigour against the 
monstrous assumption that Ireland is any more unjustly 
treated than Wiltshire or Sutherlandshire, we fully agree 
that Ireland, and every other poor and backward part of 
the United Kingdom, bas a right to claim that she shall 
have special indulgence in the matter of help from the 
central Exchequer. We would never dream of insisting 
that Ireland should only be entitled to an expenditure 
out of the Imperial Exchequer consonant with her contri- 
bution. On the contrary, as Unionists, we believe that all 
parts of the United Kingdom should be equally considered, 
and that the rich parts should help the poor. But this isin 
effect what we do for Ireland. We pay for the whole of her 
police out of the Imperial Exchequer, we give her an 
administrative and judicial machinery which costs more per 
capita than the same machinery in England, and by a whole 
series of legislation such as culminated in the recent Land 
Act we spend Imperial money on Irish development which 
we should never Rees of spending in the case of England 
or Scotland. But though we do not grudge this expendi- 
ture, and would even continue it and develop it wherever 
a sound case is made out, we consider that the claim that 
Ireland has a fiscal grievance against the rest of the United 
Kingdom should be rejected with firmness. 

Th conclusion, we note with satisfaction Mr. Asquith’s 
hint that he intends next year to bring in a Licensing 
Bill which will deal with the waste of a great national 
asset to which we have often alluded. We mean the 
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to sell liquor a share in a most valuable monopoly without 
charging him for that grant anything approaching its 
market value. 





“ONE MAN ONE VOTE.” 
Sie Government have made a great mistake in intro- 
ducing their Bill for the establishment of the 
principle of “One man one vote” without giving to Parlia- 
ment and the country any guarantee that they also intend 
to establish the still more important principle of “‘ One 
vote one value.” We have no objection ourselves to the 
principle of ‘One man one vote,” and recognise it, indeed, 
as essentially reasonable, and well fitted to the democratic 
Constitution which we have adopted. It puts an end to 
anomalies which, though not very unjust or very serious 
in their character, are still anomalies and give cause for 
complaint, and in certain instances produce a real sense 
of electoral injustice. But if so much can be said in 
regard to the violation of the principle of “One man one 
vote” in our Constitution, what is to be said of the 
monstrous and far-reaching denial of the principle of 
“One vote one value”? Here, indeed, we have an 
anomaly which is both serious and important, and which 
does the gravest injustice to the largest portion of the 
United Kingdom. Plural voting is a mere pinprick com- 
ae to the outrage under which a man who happens to 
ive in certain constituencies in the South of Ireland may 
have ten times the voting power belonging to an elector in 
the Metropolis, or in parts of Lancashire or Yorkshire or 
the Home Counties. For the shameless injustice which 
gives Kilkenny or Galway or Newry, with their popula- 
tions of some thirteen to sixteen thousand, a Member, and 
gives no more to such constituencies as Wandsworth or 
Romford, with their populations of 179,877 and 217,085 
respectively, no excuses of convenience can be made 
such as can be put forward for a system under which a 
qualification in two places gives a vote in two places. 
Those who are anxious to put an end to the anomaly of 
plural voting, and yet are content to let the over-repre- 
sentation of the South of Ireland remain unaltered, afford 
an illustration of the feat of straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel which is without parallel in our 
political history. 

But even if we do not insist upon the comparative 
importance of the two anomalies, and for purposes of 
argument admit that they are equal, what can be said in 
defence of picking out an anomaly which is believed to be 
injurious to the party in power and righting that, while 
leaving the anomaly which it is believed injures the party 
in opposition unredressed? That is a piece of political 
Machiavellism with which we are certain that the country 
will have no sympathy, and which if persisted in will bring 
with it its own punishment. If the Government—which 
we are bound to believe will not be the case—insist 
on refusing to do anything to mitigate the anomaly of 
the under-representation of England, no excuses, no 
sophistical appeals to ‘the Act of Union, no declarations 
that Irishmen need the security of a prerogative vote, 
can save the Liberal Party and the Liberal Ministry from 
the censure of the country at large. The country approves 
the party system, but it never has and never will excuse 
gerrymandering. in any shape or form, and to make a 
partial democratic reform in our electoral Constitution is 
and must be regarded as gerrymandering. We desire, 
then, to ask the Liberal Government with all the force 
at our command to reconsider their position, and, avoiding 
the discredit which must accrue if they persist in their 
existing policy, to pledge themselves to pass a Redistribu- 
tion Bill before the present Parliament is dissolved. 
Every consideration of honour, of good sense, and even of 
self-preservation, should urge them to this course. They 
are the trustees for the welfare, not merely of a part, 
but of the whole of the United Kingdom, and it clearly 
cannot be right that the people of one part of that 
kingdom should be given a huge over-representation. 
The Liberal Party have,, we are certain, nothing to 
fear from a true democratic system. Why cannot 
they trust the people of London, of the Home Counties, 
and of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and give them the full 
representation to which they have a right? Surely no 
friend of Free-trade, no friend of Liberalism, no friend 
of true democracy can believe that it is sound policy, quite 
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Treland so much more electoral power than they have a 
right to, and the —_ of the great centres of population 
in England so much less. Look at what is about to happen 
at the présent moment. The whole of the Irish Party 
is going to vote against the second reading of the 
Government Education Bill. Translated into fact, this 
means that Ireland will cast some twenty-five or thirty 
more votes against the Bill than she has any right to 
cast, and that, judging by the returns of the late Election, 
England will cast some twenty-five or thirty votes less than 
she ought to be able to cast in its favour. Can a system 
which allows such anomalies as these be regarded as 
either just, democratic, or consistent with Liberal prin- 
ciples? What has happened in the case of the Education 
Bill may happen with plenty of other measures, and will 
be certain to happen if the question of Free-trade and Pro- 
tection ever comes to a square vote in the House of 
Commons. Now we do not pretend that it would be 
either possible or right to prevent the people of the 
United Kingdom adopting Protection if they were mad 
enough to determine to do so. What, however, we do 
protest against, and mean to protest against, with all our 
force is that the people of the United Kingdom—an 
occurrence quite within the bounds of possibility—should 
be committed against their will to some form of Protection 
owing to the over-representation accorded to Ireland. 


Whilst dealing with the present question we must say 
one word as to the objection that the over-representation 
of Ireland cannot be reduced without a violation of the Act 
of Union. Those who use this argument forget that the 
Act of Union has been altered again and again, and that 
in the case of the Irish Church it was altered on a subject 
where the Act in special and most solemn terms forbade 
any alteration. The Act of Union specifically made the 
establishment of the Irish Church sacrosanct. It afforded 
no such special and solemn guarantee for the maintenance 
of a stated number of Irish representatives. Yet after 
we have disestablished, and rightly disestablished, the 
Irish Church we are told that because of the Act of Union 
we must bear for all time the gross injustice due to Irish 
over-representation. Perhaps the easiest way of convincing 
those who honestly think that it would be unjust to alter 
the figures as to representation given in the Act of 
Union is to put the matter in the following way. No one 
will dare to say that the Act of Union would be violated if 
we took the numbers of Irish representatives given in that 
Act as the norm, and then raised the number of English, 
Scottish, and Welsh Members till they reached their just 
proportions as regards population or electorate. In that 
case there could be no violation of the Act of 1800, either 
real or imaginary. But the total increase of the Members 
of the House of Commons thus occasioned would be 
undesirable, chiefly for physical reasons. There would be 
no room for the Members to sit, and the Assembly would 
be too big for the transaction of ordinary business. Are 
we then to be told that we cannot do what is in effect 
exactly the same as increasing the total number of Members 
in the House—i.e., reduce the proportion of those who 
come from Ireland—lest we commit a technical breach 
of the Act of Union? In truth, the possibility of 
arriving at the same result by increasing the total Members 
of the House shows that the objection to altering the Act 
of Union is a superstitious, and not a real, objection. 


We can only end as we began, by appealing to the 
Government to give the country at once an assurance that 
they will do honestly what the late Government refused 
to do,—render electoral justice to England. In making 
this appeal we are convinced that no Liberal will 
honestly be able to say that we are making it for mere 
party purposes, or out of any dislike of, or want of confi- 
dence in, the present Cabinet. As is well known, we, as 
Free-traders, do not desire any harm to come to the present 
Cabinet until our party, the Unionist Party, has been 
reconstructed upon its old Free-trade basis, and is again 
worthy of the confidence of the nation. It is because we, 
as Free-traders, realise that the Government are the 
trustees of the cause which we hold essential to the 
welfare of the country that we are profoundly anxious that 
they shall not take the false step of violating democratic 
principles. But a violation of democratic principles there 
must be if the Government insist on ‘“‘ One man one vote ” 
while they leave the grave, nay, clamant, grievances con- 
nected with “ One vote one value” unredressed. 


—— ss 


MAY* DAY IN FRANCE. : 


S we expected, May Day passed quietly ; 
A Some of our po cere th ues 80 a 
absence of anything like a sensation that they aaa ms 
grand story about two thousand arrests, repeated ¢ m,n 
Dragoons, and a “scene” in the Place de la Répubh 
but in reality nothing occurred that might not on 
occurred in London on any day which called the ublie 
into the streets. We are slower to supersede P li 
and batons by cavalry and sabres, but that oon 
M. Clemenceau's wise policy of displaying irresistible for 
cowed the dangerous classes—who, it should never be 
forgotten, have all passed through barracks—not only in 
Paris, but in the great Southern cities, where, partly from 
inadequate garrisons and partly from the “ meridional” 
emotions of the mob, dangerous riots are much more easil 
manufactured. The Olerical, Monarchical, and other 
organised parties, who had hoped to benefit by an émeuie 
of the anarchical factions or of the “ strikers,” werg 
paralysed by finding their secrets known to the police: 
and the workmen took advantage of the holiday only to 
protest in favour of an eight-hour day, a question which 
they can settle for themselves by universally quitting 
work at the end of the eight hours. The Republic 
has not been threatened, much less overthrown; and 
though there have been some charges by mounted 
gendarmerie, there has been none of the slaughter which 
has often in the history of urban France made reyolt 
appear to the citizens a question of self-respect. Nor do 
we see any evidence that the events of May Day will 
strengthen the opposition at the polls to-morrow. The 
friends of order, always so strong in France, where the 
owners of property form so large a portion of the popula- 
tion, will be contented because they perceive that M. 
Clemenceau holds down the cities as sternly as any Military 
Dictator could ; while the artisans have nothing to complain 
of in the way of violent repression. ‘The “ Nationalists” 
may talk loudly of the “ manufactured” plot which M, 
Lépine declares to have existed ; but talk of that kind will 
not move the Republican majority, which knows quite 
well that its opponents are always looking out for an 
opportunity, and expects them secretly to assist all dis- 
turbers of order. “Box it about, it will come to my 
father,” was the motto of our own Jacobites, and the idea 
expressed in that rough sentence is familiar to both sides 
in France. 

There remains, however, still something to be explained. 
What makes such a scare, a scare that drove twenty 
thousand well-dressed people out of Paris, possible in 
France and not possible in England, where the Government 
are not so fully armed with facilities for repression? We 
believe there are two causes, one of them peculiar to 
France, while the other, though it is general on the 
Continent, is almost imperceptible in this country. A 
traditional dread of revolution possesses all order-loving 
French minds. The Terror is for them the one fully 
known event in their history. They think of that short 
but frightful period as our own people in the Tudor times 
thought of the Wars of the Roses,—as a horror which, 
whether liberty is sacrificed or not, must never be per- 
mitted to recur. They cannot get rid of the feeling that 
its recurrence is possible, if not easy, and are as ready 
to fly before it as citizens of Edinburgh would be if 
they believed that a threatened earthquake was imme- 
diately at hand. What they expect is not rioting, but 
successful rioting followed by open war between the 
mass of citizens and the privileged classes. In their 
panic they seek safety either in the bayonets of the 
soldiers, or in a flight which amazes Englishmen, but 
which is no more the result of cowardice, in the proper 
acceptation of the word, than was the flight of the titled 
émigrés across the frontier. Every one of these émigrés 
would have faced a foreign invader with a laugh in his 
eyes ; but the rising of the mob was to them what an earth- 
quake is to all men, something before which even the 
bravest must skulk in: hopeless terror. It is this obses- 
sion, strengthened as it has been by the rising of the 
Commune in 1871, which renders the well-to-do classes in 
all the cities of France so strangely liable to panic. Our 
own bourgeoisie chuckle over their superior courage—and 
no doubt our intenser individualism does help to strengthen 





us both in social risings and in epidemics—but we have 
never seen the guillotine set up in Londen, nor our capital 
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in flames, with an army of the discontented spreading the 
“ bi Tebility to horror is increased by something which 

vo confess we do not fully understand,—the feeling 
- nt throughout the Continent that a great strike is 
and in dangerousness akin to a great rebellion. 
overs think that their rights are struck at—for 

ample, the proprietors at Courriéres have resisted acute 
ye my from the Ministry to make some concession to 
Fhe miners, and a similar symptom has been witnessed in 
Westphalia—and as a consequence the workers, despairing 
of concession, are far more ready than Englishmen to 
resort to bloodshed. A strike therefore tends to become a 
modified civil war, and on the infrequent occasions in 
which, as in Milan some years ago, great parties are 
inciting the strikers a strike becomes a movement against 
society. An epidemic of strikes produces an impres- 
sion that society is going to pieces, and there has been 
quite recently an epidemic of strikes in France. The 
cause is probably in part the illusion, universal on 
the Continent, that every reduction, of hours means 
an equivalent reduction of output, and in part the 
growing consciousness of the workers that they do not 
obtain a fair share of the profits of labour. They see 
everybody else comfortable without being comfortable 
themselves, and are particularly exasperated because their 
houses are in most cases held from their employers on a 
weekly tenure. Capital and Labour, in short, agree much 
less well than in Great Britain, and the well-to-do there- 
fore hold that troops must always be ready to check, 
or in many cases to punish, economic movements 
which ought to be settled by arbitration. The remedy 
clearly is M. Clemenceau’s, to maintain order without 
bloodshed by displays of irresistible force, and utilise 
the order thus guaranteed through Boards of Concilia- 
tion. France is never sure that this will be done, and 
thus we have the astonishing, and, to tell the whole 
truth, rather ridiculous, spectacle of a great and 
wonderfully organised society shaken to its base by 
the recurrence of a holiday which it is known will be 
used as an opportunity for the statement of workmen’s 
grievances in the open air. All this, however, is becoming 
as clear to Frenchmen as to observers abroad, and we do 
not, therefore, believe that the elections, though they will 
be disturbed in places by the intrusion of the clerical 
question, will result in favour of the parties which are 
against the Republic. Note as a most unusual circum- 
stance that it is doubtful in whose interest the treasonable 
proclamations seized by the police have been drawn up. 
Their draughtsmen obviously intend mischief, but as yet 
all that is clear in their plan is that they wish disorder 
because the man who suppresses it may be a Monarchist 
or a cleric, and therefore an enemy of the Republic. 
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LORD CROMER’S REPORT. 


Yes publication of Lord Cromer’s annual Report on 

Egypt and the Soudan is one of the most important 
events of the year in Imperial history. For not only are his 
Reports documents of great interest, containing a record of 
almost unbroken success, but they are most significant 
examples of the only type of statesmanship which is 
capable of maintaining the Empire. The spirit which 
inspires them, the attitude in which the various difficult 
and delicate problems are faced, are the spirit and the 
attitude which alone can make possible efficient administra- 
tion among coloured races. Our Empire, let it never be 
forgotten, is largely a coloured and a tropical Empire, 
and the responsibility of governing these parts remains 
permanently with the central authority. Our direct 
executive tasks must always be of the kind which are being 
faced in India and Egypt to-day. When, therefore, the 
most successful administrator of our day explains to the 
world not only his results but his methods, and shows 
in all frankness the working of his mind, it is a privilege 
which it is hard to overestimate. 

_ The present Report deals with the complete administra- 
tion of two large countries, and we have not the space even 
to enumerate the many matters of interest that it contains. 
We prefer to select the points which seem to us most vital. 
Chief of these is Lord Cromer’s suggested modification of 
the Capitulations system. Under it no change can be 
made in any law applicable to Europeans without the 








unanimous consent of the Powers. In questions of import- 
ance such unanimous consent is hard to obtain, and even 
in trifling matters the process is exceedingly tedious and 
difficult. Ifa European commits an offence, he is tried 
by his own Consular Court, where acquittals are frequent 
and punishments light, and the non-European population 
feel a not unnatural grievance. Very moderately and 
tentatively Lord Cromer suggests that the time has come 
for a reform of the whole system, since Egypt has out- 
grown her short clothes, and deserves now to be 
treated as a mistress in her own household. At 
present the privilege of extra-territoriality is abused, and 
respectable Europeans are as much interested in the 
prevention of this abuse as the Egyptians themselves. 
The solution, Lord Cromer thinks, is that Egypt should be 
endowed with some kind of legislative institutions for the 
purpose. At present there is a Legislative Council and 
Assembly empowered to make laws applicable to local 
subjects. The question is whether to enlarge the powers 
of this body, or to create a separate Council ad hoc. Lord 
Cromer prefers the latter alternative,—a separate Council 
composed wholly of subjects or protected subjects of the 
Powers. “ Legislation propo to this Council by the 
Egyptian Government, approved by a majority of that 
body, and promulgated by the Egyptian Government with 
the assent of His Britannic Majesty’s Government, would 
have the same force and effect as if it had received the 
assent of the Treaty Powers.” The Powers, in effect, 
surrender all legislative rights. At the same time, the 
jurisdiction of the Consular Courts would cease pari passu 
with the provision by the new Legislature of Courts 
competent to deal with offences by foreign subjects. 

Lord Cromer admits that his scheme is still in embryo, 
and invites discussion. But he has thought out the details 
with great care, and suggests a multitude of safeguards. 
The British and Egyptian Governments would engage that 
any reservation in favour of British subjects would be 
applicable to the subjects of all the other Powers. A 
minority proportion of the new Council should be nominated 
by the Egyptian Government. Local interests, and not 
nationality, should form the basis of representation, and 
a maximum should be fixed of members of any single 
nationality. The Suez Canal Convention and the Public 
Debt Decree of 1904, together with existing Custom 
treaties with foreign Governments, should be excluded 
from the purview of the Council. Finally, there should be 
a formal declaration that there is no intention of changing 
the fundamental principles of the existing civil and 
criminal legislation. The scheme is a bold one; but, in 
our opinion, it is sound and desirable. It is the inevitable 
consequence of the arrangement with France under which 
Britain obtained a free hand in Egyptian affairs. The 
details seem to us for the most part unexception- 
able. We can well understand the discomfort and 
friction of the present régime, and the dislike felt 
to it by the ordinary native population. The aboli- 
tion of such a cumbrous anomaly will be welcomed by 
all the better class of European residents, whose prosperity 
is bound up with that of the country. Nor does the new 
Council involve any change in our constitutional status in 
Egypt. It is, in effect, no more than an advisory body to 
the Egyptian and British Governments. It will have no 
executive power, as we understand the proposal, since it 
will have no power of voting or withholding supplies. It 
will be simply a machine to draft and advise upon measures 
which it has no power of itself to turn into law. It is not 
likely, we think, that the Powers will make any serious 
opposition to Lord Cromer’s proposal. The French papers, 
with the exception of the Temps, seem disposed to welcome 
it, and though there may be a few complaints about the 
cherished rights of “nationals,” the practical benefits of 
the scheme are so great that we trust the most sensitive 
Power will be convinced of them. 

Financially the country shows the same solid increase in 
prosperity. The revenue for last year, in spite of large 
reductions in taxation, was £E.14,813,000,—the largest that 
has ever been collected, and £E.2,558,000 in excess of the 
estimates. The Report contains some interesting comments 
on the general economic position of Egypt. Lord Cromer 
does not think that the rise in land values and the influx 
of foreign capital will be followed by a slump, and sees 
no cause for pessimism as to the future. The causes of 
prosperity are deep-seated and enduring. Egypt is the 
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only agricultural country in the world whose water-supply 
is certain ; her soil is incredibly rich, her climate tem- 
perate, her means of communication ample; her Govern- 
ment is solvent and stable; and, being. all but inter- 
nationalised, she “is under no necessity to employ a 
large proportion of her adult male population on labour 
which is unproductive.” The only serious danger lies in 
the fact that the country depends too exclusively upon 
one crop,—cotton. Any agricultural crop is exposed to 
disease and pests, and cotton is no exception. In 1904 
the cotton-worm destroyed £2,000,000 worth of cotton. 
The crop of 1905 was only saved by the Government's 
resorting to forced labour in the threatened districts. 
The people came out willingly, and the danger was averted. 
Lord Cromer, with his serene good sense, which is neither a 
slave to doctrinaire maxims nor a devotee of heroic remedies, 
justifies the policy, since to organise labour to deal with an 
agricultural crisis is a (different thing from compelling 
people to labour on ordinary development works. In the 
one case they see their immediate interest, and are persuaded ; 
in the other they do not, and are compelled. Curiously 
enough, though the areas of land under cotton have been 
steadily increasing, the total of the crop has slightly 
diminished. This is a most serious matter, since it goes 
to the root of the whole prosperity of the land. Various 
causes are suggested,—insect pests; the effects of the 
rotations (i.e., water at long intervals, under which a good 
supply does not come till late in the year) ; overwatering ; 
and overcropping. The latter causes are in the hands of 
the cultivators themselves, and, if necessary, the Govern- 
ment are prepared to resort to stringent remedies, and pass 
compulsory legislation against them. In the meantime, 
everything is being done by persuasion and personal 
influence to put an end to such blunders. 

We have left ourselves no room to touch on the other 
economic questions, or on the educational policy, by which 
the Government are trying to make the Europeanised 
schools fee-paying and self-supporting, and devote their 
funds to the extension of elementary vernacular schools. 
But we must glance in closing at the remarkable chapters 
on the Soudan, which embody a record of progress that 
is not unworthy of comparison with the early days of the 
Cromer régime in Egypt. Lord Cromer quotes the opinion 
of a recent American visitor :—‘ The Soudan is as much 
an undeveloped country as our own Mississippi Valley a 
hundred years ago, and with a very much wider range of 
possibilities already established.” The Soudan has, there- 
fore, its own value, but for the present it is mainly impor- 
tant because of its relation to the water-supply and the 
securily of Egypt, and it is accordingly financed from 
Egyptian funds. The population, scattered by a decade of 
war, is settling down with astonishing rapidity, and what 
eight years ago was a forbidden land is now a place where 
the tourist may wander in safety. The main economic diffi- 
culty is labour; but the Sirdar thinks that the scarcity is 
not due to the non-existence in the country of the requisite 
amount, but to the fact that the sources of supply have 
not yet been opened up. He therefore most wisely refuses 
to import foreign labour till the conditions become better 
known. ‘The annual burden which the Soudan places 
on Egypt is relatively small,—last year it was only 
£E.33,000. This year, since the Soudan military contri- 
bution will be diminished, it will amount to £E.93,000; 
but, as Lord Cromer says, this is surely not a large tax to 
pay for security. Egypt must also supply the bulk of the 
capital expenditure on loans, since the public works which 
the Soudan needs are in reality for the joint benefit of 
the two countries, being connected directly or indirectly 
with the water-supply. Lastly, we would call attention to 
the admirable scheme of land settlement which has been 
adopted, whereby the Government have appointed a Com- 
mission before which titles to land can be proved, and 
reserve as Crown lands only those to which no reasonable 
ciaim can be established.* Paternal legislation may be 
necessary, for if the native owner is given the power to 
alienate, the country may pass into the unwelcome hands 
of speculators. It 1s instructive to contrast the attitude of 
the Soudan Government towards land with that of the 
Congo Free State. The one makes a Crown right out of 
native property, and exploits the country for the Ex- 
chequer's sake; the other is so concerned that the native 


very type of land-grabber who has long found on the 
Congo his happiest hunting-ground. 





RURAL HOUSING. 


W E referred not long since to the in 

which necessarily characterises the ellos ee 
Members to deal with large and complicated hing 
Each man either brings to his task a predominant inte " 
in a single aspect of the question he has taken up, or os 
eager to embrace the whole of it in one comprehensive 
measure that he mixes up things which have little or ~ 
real connection. We do not mean that private Memben 
ought not to bring in Bills. On the contrary, it is perhaps 
their most valuable function. Nothing does so mesh le 
make a man a useful legislator as some personal experience 
of what the work of legislation involves. We mean that 
their Bills will only be of real value in proportion as the 
are regarded by themselves and others chiefly as material of 
subsequent action on the part of the Government in the 
same field. Mr. Mackarness’s Bill on rural housing, which 
was read a second time in the House of Commons on Frida 
week, is an example of both these inevitable faults, My; 
Mackarness does not exaggerate the importance of the 
particular evil he seeks to amend; but the mischief of bad 
or insufficient cottage accommodation is that not only does 
it drive the labourers off the land, but that it degrades 
them while they are on it. 

Mr. Mackarness’s description of the overcrowded and 
insanitary condition of cottages in all parts of the country 
is not in the least overdrawn. But his proposals do not 
touch the root of the evil. Cottages are few and bad 
because their occupants cannot pay an economic rent. It 
will be said, no doubt, that this is a state of things which 
legislation cannot alter. But this is no reason for trying 
to cure the evil without touching the root. That is a 
doubtful process at best, and the chances are that the 
majority of the cottages built under Mr. Mackarness’s 
Bill would either be let to a different class of tenants 
from those for whom they were intended, or, if offered at 
arent giving a fair return on capital, not let at all. We 
are familiar with the former result in towns, and if the 
latter is less common it is simply because the towns supply 
the kind of tenant who can pay an economic rent in a way 
that the country does not. In the country the new 
cottages would be more often seen to be unlet, a spectacle 
which would certainly tend to discourage District Councils 
from adding to their number. Any permanent amend- 
ment in the condition of the labourers in some counties 
must be accompanied by a rise of wages. If this could be 
brought about, we should agree with Mr. Lever that to 
treat the cottage as a part of wages is a bad system. 
Possibly, too, the habit of regarding cottages in this light 
has tended to make them worse in quality. To put a 
cottage into good condition—to see that the floors are not 
damp, that the roof does not let in water, and that proper 
regard is paid to sanitation—may mean a considerable 
outlay; and if the rent is to remain unaffected by these 
improvements, the owner is not likely to make them. But 
the sanitary Jaws are probably quite adequate to dealing 
with these defects if they were properly enforced; and 
if every owner of cottage property were given the choice 
between executing the necessary repairs and having the 
cottages closed as unfit for habitation, the whole question 
of rural housing might come in for a comprehensive 
review. We have good laws in abundance; but in 
the great majority of cases they lie unused because 
the authority with whom it rests to put them in force 
prefers to do nothing. We first make an idol of local 
self-government, and then fall down and worship the 
lifeless image we have set up. In the course of the 
discussion Mr. Winfrey instanced the case of an agri- 
cultural parish “where everything went well till the 
landlord was reached, and he refused to sell the land for 
less than £200 an acre.” It is quite possible, however, 
that this was the fair value of the land; and if so, even 
a Compulsory Purchase Act would not be of much 
avail. But the landlord is probably an owner of cottag® 
property ; or if he is not, his tenants are ; and if the owner 
were compelled to put all these cottages into habitable 
condition on pain of having them left empty on his hands, 





should remain in possession that it gives him every facility 
to take out title, and is eager to protect him against that 





he might be led to see the question of sale in a different 
light. Or, better still, he might take to building good uew 
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r in the end than making the costl 
ct oe tbe old and bad ones which he would of 
‘ompelled to make under a proper system of inspection. 

But the question of rent may be approached from 

ther side. The cost of a cottage, Mr. Long told 
tbe House, is about £400. To that we can only reply 
pon it ought not to be anything like as much. No 
; wubt the cottages which Mr. Long has built cost 
that sum. But we confidently assert that the ‘Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition organised by our contemporary the 
County Gentleman showed that, with a regard to 
local conditions of all sorts, it is possible to build a 
yeally comfortable cottage for a good deal less. At the 
Exhibition plenty of good cottages were actually built 
for £150, and could evsily be repeated elsewhere, even 
under much less favourable conditions, for £200; while 
Mr. Clough showed and got a prize for a thoroughly 
sound cottage constructed for £100. Bricks are cheap 
in one district, stone is available in another, timber is 
plentiful in a third, and so on through all the various 
materials which have been in use since man left the 
caves which formed his earliest habitation. To the 
roper use of these materials the first requisite is liberty 
of experiment. It is this that makes the question of 
building by-laws so important. In some cases they seem 
expressly framed with the view of discouraging the use of 
materials which are abundant, and therefore cheap, and 
forcing the builder to go far afield for all that he wants. 
This is not the way to multiply cheap cottages. That 
there should be by-laws, and stringent by-laws, we do not, 
of course, deny. But they should be directed to the end 
rather than to the means, to insisting that every cottage shall 
possess a certain wholesomeness, such as a water-supply and 
adequate sanitary arrangements, rather than to dictating 
in what precise way this wholesomeness shall be secured. 
This means that sanitary needs should be the chief subject 
of by-laws, and that, provided these are satisfied, builders 
aud their employers should be left free to try with what 
materials and on what system of construction a cottage 
which shall be both comfortable and cheap can best be 
obtained. 

If the demand for cottages can but be started, we 
believe that private enterprise, whether of owner or 
builder, will do far more in this direction than any local 
authority. Local authorities tend to run in grooves, to 
employ the same men, and consequently the same methods. 
They lack the inventiveness and the keen eye to the proper 
relation between outlay and return which in the long run 
yield the best results. Mr. Mackarness admits—indeed, 
he rests the case for his Bill in a great measure on 
the admission—that as yet the local authorities have 
for the most part done nothing with the powers 
they already possess. For the fifteen years previous 
to March, 1905, the District Councils had been able 
to buy land and build cottages, and during this period 
they have built just thirty-two cottages,—about three- 
quarters of a cottage per county. This is the record 
which encourages Mr. Mackarness to arm them with 
additional powers for the same purpose. They are to 
be enabled to borrow money on easier terms, and they can 
be provoked to action by their medical officer at the 
instance of four householders living in or near the area 
affected by the dearth of cottages. The medical officer has 
already large powers of investigation into the sanitary 
state of existing cottages, and we imagine that any house- 
holder is at liberty to call his attention to the state of par- 
ticular cottages. But we do not know that either medical 
officers or householders have done much to move the local 
authorities to action ; and if they have done more in this 
way than we suppose, we have not observed any correspond- 
ing activity on the part of the local authority. It is the old 
story. The existing laws are not obeyed ; therefore let us 
~ more laws destined to meet with a similar fate. The 
ocal authority does not use the powers it has; therefore 
let us arm it with fresh powers. This is not a method 
which has answered in the past, and we see no reason to 
expect any better results from it in the future. We have 
had plenty of dear cottages, but, of all kinds of dear 
cottages, we confidently expect that those built by local 
authorities would prove the dearest. 

In the long run the cottage problem is the problem of 
construction. If you can really cheapen construction, and 


. 


80 make it pay to build them, cottages will spring into 
‘ 





existence fast enough. Our efforts, then, should be directed 
towards cheapening construction in every possible way. 
That is the “sign” in which we shall conquer, if at all. 
One sound invention for cheapening construction would 
be worth a wilderness of Acts of Parliament. We are 
not without hope that construction may be cheapened. 
The County Gentleman’s Exhibition at Letchworth did 
something towards achieving that end, and other experi- 
ments in the same direction may well do more. 








THE HERITAGE OF GREECE. 
HE great race from Marathon to Athens has been run 
onca,more, and the Olympic Games are over. The gold 
medals and the statuettes of Athena, which are the crown 
of wild olive translated into terms more familiar to modern 
athleticism, have been awarded to the successors of Dorieus 
and Ladas, and the railway saloon-carriages have borne home 
to their own countries the victors, for their own Pindars to 
welcome them with twentieth-century dithyrambs. What is the 
abiding impression left on the minds either of those who have 
actually been present at the latest revival of the great Greek 
games, or who, gathering news from afar with an ease in which 
the Greeks would have revelled, have followed the progress 
of the festival day by day in the newspapers? Have they 
discussed among themselves, perhaps, the changes of cloud 
and sunshine which have passed over the skies of Greece since 
Themistocles broke the Persian navies at Salamis, up to the 
year when Edhem Pasha marched on Laxissa? Or have they 
contrasted the days when the four great athletic festivals 
set Greece apart and alone as a game-loving nation, 
with the days in which athletes from all over the world, 
from countries a thousand leagues beyond the Happy 
Isles in the West, from an inhospitable North of which the 
more warlike Romans knew only what soldiers know of 
conquered savages, have come together to a single small 
Southern State, to take part in a revival of the greatest 
athletic festival of all time ? 

Somewhere in some reflection of that kind lies the real 
note struck by the revival of the great Greek games. Greek, 
indeed, they are not, or hardly so, to-day; the foot-racing, 
it is true, cannot alter from century to century; but 
other contests, the fencing and the bicycling, for instance, 
owe their origin to countries without so long a history. 
But the festival is a revival of a great Greek idea, and 
a revival which has been accepted by the world with a 
curiously striking concord of assent. For, if you come 
to think of it, what other nation in the world, proposing 
to establish a great world festival to be held at intervals of 
four years, could have boped that the suggestion would be 
applauded almost without question by the great kingdoms 
and republics of the Old World and the New? Could 
England have been certain of achieving such unanimity of 
approval? The tides of international politics run too fitfully 
and too fiercely to make the proposal easy. Could the United 
States? The Americans, with their brimming enthusiasm, 
would send their best team to any international meeting in any 
country in the world, but we doubt whether all Europe would 
cross the Atlantic to a gathering at Long Island or Boston. 
The ocean lies between, to begin with; but the real obstacle 
would be the absence of tradition. There Greece can appeal 
with a force that belongs alone to her. She has given 
so much to all who hear, that when she asks all must listen 
and answer. When first, twelve years ago, the great 
nations sent delegates to Paris to discuss the revival 
of the games by which Athenian history was dated, must 

ot the discussion have emphasised for all those present 
a recognition of the debt which the younger peoples owe 
to a kingdom whose greatest history lies in the past? If 
it had not been for Greece, what inheritance would the living 
nations of to-day have been granted from the past? From 
Nineveh and Babylon, from Tyre and Egypt, from Carthage 
and Rome, what has Europe received which she could compare 
with the heritage she has from Athens? If Myron and Pheidias 
and Praxiteles had not clothed stone and bronze with the 
strength and beauty of the wrestler and the huntress; if the 
majesty and grace of Doric and Ionian architecture had never 
inspired the builders of the temples of Zeus and Apollo; if 
Aeschylus and Sophocles had never imagined their tremendous 
tragedies, nor Homer's voice re-echoed “the surge and thunder 
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of the Odyssey,” nor Plato schemed the making of a Republic 
based on a philosophy of higher thought than any but the 
Christian Gospel,—what would remain of the architecture and 
poetry and art of later ages? The fabric would be baseless ; 
the art and the philosophy would be almost without a 
reasoned beginning. 

Is it possible to discern any guiding cause for so marvellous 
a predominance of power and inspiration in one nation among 
many nations? The fact is there, undoubted and undisputed, 
that modern civilisation owes to Greece more than to any 
other country in history, By what process of evolution did it 
happen that, almost at the beginning of the life of Western 
thought and action, one people rose pre-eminent in the 
possession of powers which have not been rivalled through 
two thousand years? How did it come about that, like the 
Pallas Athene of the Greeks’ own mythology, leaping full- 
armoured from the brain of the son of Time, Greek thought 
came immediately into its power and kingdom? Was it 
that the nation as a whole was gifted individually and 
collectively with powers that have never been equalled 
before or since,—powers which would have carried them 
forward over any and all obstacles to the possession of 
their throne among thinking and working peoples? Or 
was it that some peculiar combination of circumstances 
trained and fostered the genius of their sculptors and 
poets, so that they alone were able to do what other nations 
might have done, had others not been compelled by the 
march of the world’s history to bend to other tasks and 
to take up other burdens? Perhaps the influence of what 
was really a marvellous combination of circumstances has 
hardly been emphasised enough, under the overshadowing of 
the great intellects; perhaps it has not sufficiently been 
realised that though the genius was there, unquestioned and 
unrivalled, there were conditions which, so to speak, almost 
insisted that genius should have the finest play that genius 
has ever had in the history of the world; that art should 
never be cramped by poverty or trammelled by convention ; 
that the poet should be free to sing, the sculptor to model the 
clay and carve the marble, the philosopher to pace his garden, 
the painter to scheme his colours. Perhaps, had such freedom 
been granted to other nations, there might have been a rival 
to Greece, the salient fact remaining that there never was a 
rival. 

Is it not true, notwithstanding, that the individual Greek not 
only achieved a little less, but actually was a little less, than some 
historians have claimed for him? Greece still exists, perhaps, 
in the minds of most of those who have gazed at the splendid 
symmetries of the statues of Pheidias and Praxiteles, as a 
nation whose members were individually endowed with great 
personal beauty. Yet so far as available evidence on the point 
is concerned, the fact would seem to be that the population 
of Athens never numbered a greater proportion of handsome 
men and women than that of any other country or people. 
Those who have written enthusiastically of Greek beauty 
have been those who have judged simply by the statues 
and the paintings, not by the people themselves. One 
of the few who have the right to speak from first-hand 
observation is Cicero, who was nothing if not a_phil- 
Hellene. Yet in the “De Natura Deorum” he puts into 
the mouth of one of his speakers a sentence which 
must be presumed to be his own verdict on the question. 
“How seldom one sees a handsome man. When I was at 
Athens, out of all the crowds of young men I hardly saw one.” 
That does but bring into relief the genius of those who knew 
beauty when they saw it; but even so, that genius had freer 
play than other nations have been able to give it. For, it 
must be remembered, the Athenian citizen had one advantage 
which has not been possessed by all art-loving peoples. He 
was a slaveowner. He had not the instant needs of dull, 
necessary, bread-earning work to drive him from study, to 
impair the keen edge of his aesthetic judgment. He could 
look on at others working, watch their work, criticise it, and 
see the worst and the best of it. The Greek sculptors did not 
toil first and foremost for their daily bread. They were 
working for all time. They moulded their clay and modelled 
their bronze, not to please the possibly bad taste of a 
single patron, but to earn the approval of the most 
critical public in the world. So with their poets, their 
painters, and their philosophers. It was not that the 


judgment and taste of every Athenian in art were admirable, 


any more than that every Athenian was han 
eloquent, but that the combined judgment of Athens 
faultless ; and it was to satisfy that judgment that her arti 
worked. It was because they were able, as freemen "04 
Empire of leisure and liberty, to work in the light of ~ 
imagined ideals, rather than under the pressure of adic 
competition, that they have given to duller ages so high, 
heritage; and it was in the shining hours of that sunlit f ‘ 
dom that they argued out their philosophy of life, so mary 
the words of an English poet whose lips have been touckal 
by the coal from their altars,— 
“Every thought of all their thinking swayed the world fo 
or ill, F good 
Every pulse of all their life-blood beats across the ages still.” 


or 





HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

— is no such thing in Paris as a ladies’ club,—go 

the French Ambassador told us in an after-dinner 
speech which he recently made at the Lyceum Club, French 
women, he said, stayed at home, and he certainly implied that 
they did well. To a Frenchman it seemed strange to seg 
women taking part in all sorts of active work outside their 
homes,—fighting electoral campaigns, organising charitable 
undertakings, &c.; and throveh all his French politeness 
M. Cambon let it be seen that he deprecated such activities, 
and regarded them as an indication of something lacking in 
English domestic life. French women, he declared, played in 
their homes a part quite different from that played by English 
women in theirs. A French woman did not attend simply 
to her ménage, or to the education of her children, byt 
she took an active interest in all ber husband's business. 
indeed, be added, her husband consulted her in everything, and 
on most occasions followed her advice. The result was that 
she found at home all the satisfaction and all the responsibility 
inseparable from power, and consequently “had no pleasure 
in meddling with things outside.” Legally, English wives ocen- 
pied a better position than their French sisters, but actually 
the latter were better off and better satisfied. No feminist 
movement, he pointed out, had ever succeeded in France. 

M. Cambon’s criticism is well worth serious considera. 
tion, but it by no means applies to the whole nation. 
Among the working population of England the wife's 
opinion on business matters counts for a great deal. 
Below a certain point in the social scale a man is never 
ashamed to say that he has taken his wife's advice. 
So natural does it seem to him to do so that he will 
sometimes quote her when she has not spoken, using her 
name to cover the disparity between his own first and 
second thoughts. Constantly an artisan may be heard 
to say: “I wanted to buy this [or sell the other], but 
my wife would not let me”;**I wanted to refuse this or 
that work [to remove here or there], but my wife would not 
hear of it.” Surely the workmen are well advised to admit 
their wives to their consultations. The greater part of the 
laying out of the income necessarily depends upon the wife; 
the ease which comes of its augmentation, and the hardships 
which accompany its diminution, are felt first by her. The 
wants of the children are best known to her. She is naturally 
the most anxious to get money, and the least willing to risk 
it. Unless she is unusually foolish, she is likely to be her 
husband’s best counsellor, and even where no exceptional 
degree of sympathy exists between them the working 
man knows it. 

But go a little higher up the social ladder, and things 
are different. Not only would the husband feel a humilia- 
tion in openly acting on his wife's advice on a matter 
which concerned bis business, but she herself is proud 
of taking no interest in it. The Jess educated women 
of the middle class—the wives, for instance, of the less 
well-to-do city men—have very little desire for any outside 
interest. Their children, their households, their neighbours, 
and their dress supply them with all the matter for thought 
that they wish for. They enjoy an amount of financial 
security which the working woman is without, and they 
lump together “business” and “politics” as two things 
which they are rather proud of not “understanding,” and as 
belonging altogether to the province of “gentlemen.” The 
workman and his wife stand on a level. They have had 





the same elementary schooling, and have each lear 
what else they know entirely from the experience of life. 
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In the class above them, on the other hand, the pair 
have, 80 to speak, “specialised.” The man has probably 
bad i. good commercial education, while the woman, as 
likely as not, bas learned very little that is not domestic. 
She belongs to the most old-fashioned set of women in the 
country, the only one which still fears the slightest approach 
to masculinity in mind or manner, firmly believing that in 
that approach lies the destruction of feminine attraction. 
Such women are short-sighted. They see only the beginning 
of the trath, and forget that the qualities which attract admira- 
tion are not always those which retain friendship. From every 
int of view, it seems to us that this division of interests is 
unfortunate. Thata man should be able to discuss his affairs 
with an intimate friend whose interests are inextricably bound 
up with his own is, on the face of it, both natural and 
wholesome. The wife's advice might not be always worth 
having, but in putting the case to some one else a man sees 
it in a slightly different light, is likely to become aware 
of details which before escaped his notice, and is almost 
sure to avoid headstrong and impulsive action. Besides, a 
critic without technical knowledge is very often a great help 
toa man whose daily work tends to shut out all sides but the 
technical side. An intelligent person with no knowledge 
whatever of how to put on paint may often give an idea which 
js well worth having to the artist whose mind is too much 
fixed on his palette. 

Among more intellectual people the same reticence too 
often prevails, but for quite different reasons. The wife has, 
as a rule, no false notions of the attraction of feminine 
ignorance, and an educated woman is seldom exactly stupid. 
Almost always her husband admires her quickness of mind. 


, At the same time, he has now and then a profound distrust of 


ber jadgment. She is apt to be “viewy,” and has a strong 
inclination to go off upon side-issues. It is extraordinarily 
irritating to see any one do this, more especially if they argue 
their side-points well. The talk of a woman who insists on 
departing down the blind alleys of speculation which fringe 
the high road of every practical discussion is a pure hindrance 
toan able man who desires to arrive at a right decision. But 
these reasonable grounds of reticence are, after all, the least 
common. Much more often the man is moved by nothing but 
the desire of keeping his own counsel. With a few men this 
is constitutional. In the smallest as in the greatest matter 
they will rely upon their own wits alone. They make no 
overweening estimate of their own powers, but they are 
irrevocably convinced of their own inability for mental 
co-operation. These may be strong men, but they have some 
lack of sympathy in their nature. They fail to placate their 
fellow-creatures, and they seldom succeed in their profession. 
Another thing which will often keep a man silent about his 
work is the fact that it does not interest him. To him it means 
his daily bread and the price of his recreation. He does.all 
he can to divide his life into two; and the better he likes his 
wile, the more determined he is that she should belong to the 
leisure half of his life—the only half, in his eyes, that is 
worth having. 

More common even than this type is the man who tells 
his wife nothing of his affairs because he is distressed by 
the suspicion that she is cleverer than he. Probably 
she appears so. She has more time for desultory read- 
ing and desultory thinking, and bas a greater number of 
ideas on a greater number of subjects. A Frenchman 
would instantly put his suspicions to the test, and utilise 
the worldly advantage arising from the fact of her 
better mental equipment, if fact it proved to be. But 
worldly advantage is not the paramount desire of the 
average Englishman. He would rather risk his pros- 
perity thaw his illusions. Accordingly. be keeps his affairs 
to himself. She could not do, he assures himself, what he 
does. That requires a really hard head. Women’s minds 
we differently and far less strongly made; that is why they 
move so easily. Sometimes he feels with a certain sadness 
that he is falling into a position in his own house which is 
that of the stronger, but not the superior, partner,—the man 
who supplies the money, but not the brains. He has a sense 
that he is made allowance for, that there are things which 
he is hardly expected to understand, and that many ideas 
which please his wife are put away as soon as he appears. 
Much is kept from him for his good. He also would like to 
keep something to himself, so he clings to the secrets of his 
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work. That he should do so is very natural; but, all the same, 
it is very foolish, and that not only because he goes without 
the help his wife’s quick wits might give him. Probably his 
estimate of their comparative abilities is true enough, truer 
a good deal than the one that she makes; but then she has 
such imperfect data upon which to form a judgment. She 
never sees his mind at its best, which is when it is occupied 
with “shop.” If she did, she would come to a new conclusion 
about his powers. 

Where a man makes a profession of the government of his 
estate, as often happens in the extreme upper class, his wife 
generally seems to know as much about his business as he 
does. Perhaps this is less because he consults her, or desires 
or takes her advice, than because its details naturally come 
before her, and embrace all those human and personal 
interests to which every woman will apply her mind who is not 
completely given up to frivolity; in fact, who has any mind 
to apply. The same thing is seen among the clergy, and again 
in the political world. Every woman, whatever her original 
status, becomes a politician if fate throws her into contact 
with the personnel of politics. It is to the middle class, 
then, and to that only in some of its subdivisions, that 
M. Cambon’s words are applicable. Almost all national 
advantages are beset with corresponding dangers. The 
element of choice is the best thing in our marriage system. 
The average young English man and woman marry for love, 
and begin their joint life with an intense preoccupation in 
one another's personalities. Very often they are tempted to 
forget that such absorption cannot last, and they do not 
always cultivate common outside interests with sufficient 
care. In the same rank of life, the young Frenchman 
and his wife are in danger of no such forgetfulness. No 
doubt some of them are in their generation wiser than we- 
“He that would thrive should ask his wife” is a proverb 
which embodies the wisdom of the common people, and many 
middle-class husbands might remember it to their advantage. 
It has been said that no woman has any more dangerous rival 
than her husband’s daily work, and surely an Englishwoman 
who can identify herself with this ever new and powerful 
interest may hope to have no rivals at all. 





STOCKING WITH TROUT. 
T this season of the year, when the aquatic flies rise to the 
surface of the water and the eager trout rise after them 
as they float along the stream, the question that every norma] 
Briton asks himself as he passes, in the train or in his motor, 
an unknown stretch of water is: “ I wonder whether there are 
any trout there?” It is only of comparatively recent years 
that the question has become such a normal one,—almost an 
inevitable one. Although it is so long ago that Dame Juliana 
Berners wrote on the art of fishing with the angle, it is 
only quite lately that there has grown up a widespread 
zeal for fishing as a fine art. Still more lately the 
possibilities of pursuing the art have been greatly increased 
by the importation of rainbow trout from America, and the 
discovery that they are able to support life, with apparent 
satisfaction to themselves and certain satisfaction to their 
captors, in almost stagnant waters, such as no other species of 
trout would endure. The greatest triumph of the age in this 
way has been achieved by Lord Denbigh, who has succeeded in 
establishing the rainbow trout in the pond in Buckingham 
Palace Gardens in the midst of our smoky Metropolis. With 
the revelation that trout of a splendidly game and freely 
rising kind can be maintained in water of this quality, we 
begin to perceive possibilities in the way of adding to the 
attractions of country-house life, and to life in the country 
generally, which we should not have thought worth a moment’s 
consideration when perhaps the only alternative to the brown 
trout of the streams seemed to be the trout of Loch Leven- 
Possibly, though not very certainly, the Loch Levens will 
fare well in waters too stagnant for the trout of the brook; 
but for modern uses of stocking ponds and lakes it seems to 
us that the rainbow trout have shown themselves, granted 
that the circumstances are as they should be, so far superior 
to the Loch Levens that the latter may be left out of the 
account. 
Of course, we in England are very far behind the Germans 
in the uses to which we put our ponds and lakes, or, rather, in 
our failure to put them to any valuable use. In Gtrmany the 
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most stagnant pond is made, commercially at least, as valuable 
as an equal area of land. Carp and other fresh-water fish, of 
the kind that we call coarse, are reared in it; every third year 
or so it is drained off, ploughed up, and planted in corn, thus 
supplying food for the fresh stock of fish when the water is 
allowed to flow in again after a season has passed. In Ger- 
many there is a sufficient demand for fresh-water fish for food 
to make this a trouble worth taking. In England, where 
all parts of the small island are so near the sea, there is such 
a large supply of salt-water fishes, which are much better 
eating, that there is virtually no market for most kinds of 
fresh-water fish, and probably their cultivation could never be 
made to pay. Apart from that, the landowner in England 
to-day, who is the probable owner of ponds of this character, 
studies luxury much more than economical utility, in com- 
parison with the man who is in anything like an analogous 
position in Germany. It will please the Briton better to make 
his ponds and ornamental waters provide some sport for the 
enjoyment of himself and his guests than to make them 
yield a small profit, even if that were possible, from the 
cultivation of coarse fish. He will wish for game fish if he 
can get them, and there is no reason why he should not. 
Experience, which has now been sufficiently tested to make 
it worthy of trust, shows that there is hardly any water 
in which rainbow trout will not thrive, if given plenty of food, 
provided that they cannot escape from it. But this is an impor- 
tant proviso, and it is almost animperative one. Itisimportant 
because its effect is virtually to preclude the successful intro- 
duction of the “rainbow” into any waters from which there 
is an outlet that is not carefully screened with a grating. If 
the “rainbows” can get away, they will. They show more of 
a tendency to go down with the stream than up against it; but 
if they cannot get down they will go up, probably in an 
instinctive search for a connecting stream which sball enable 
them to go down more effectively. They are very voracious 
fish, and it is probable that the search for food is the motive 
of their wandering. Itis likely, too, that the temperature of the 
water affects them a good deal. Their native waters, on the 
North American Continent, are large, well supplied with 
food, and deep. The only possible exceptions to the rule that 
“rainbows ” in this country will escape, if the chance be given 
them, from the waters into which they are introduced, are the 
cases in which those waters are very rich in their food-supply, 
and give them some considerable depths into which they can 
retire when the sun has heated the surface. Buta general 
rule, as it seems, may be laid down that whereas rainbow 
are the very best kind of trout that can be put into a 
water from which they have no way of escape, it is quite 


‘ useless to put them into waters from which they can find an 


exit. That is a definite rule, and it covers a good deal of the 
question that the landowner, or water-owner, will begin 
to ask himself when he considers the idea of putting trout 
into his ornamental lakes. If a liberal supply of food is 
not present in the water, the fish should be hand-fed on meal 
ovr other food, and in any case hand-feeding will greatly 
help their growth and condition; but much may be done by 
putting fresh-water shrimps and molluscs into the pond or 
lake, if it is naturally lacking in them; and even before the 
introduction of the shrimps and insects it may be advisable 
to plant in aquatic weeds for these to feed on, as the trout 
feed on the small animals. All these, however, are matters 
which had better be done according to the advice of an expert 
from the nearest fish-hatchery, who will see in a moment the 
flora or the fauna in which the water is deficient, if it be so 
deficient, and will be able to introduce weeds or animal life, as 
required, from his own nurseries. He will give advice also as 
to the size of fish that it is best to introduce. If there are 


_ pike or big perch in the water, he will almost certainly recom- 





mend the introduction of fish as big as two-year-olds; and 
this is a statement that may be taken to apply equally 
to the stocking of a closed pond with rainbow trout, and 
to a river or a pond with an open outlet with brown 
trout. It is no use to put them in as food for pike. It 
is possible, at the sume time, that you may reflect that the 
dealer makes a much bigger profit for himself if he sells you 
two-year-olds than if he sells you year-olds or fry; but you 
may also reflect that he is likely, in the long run, to make a 
bigger profit out of a reputation for honesty and bonourable 
dealing than out of the cheque that you will give him if 
you take hjs advice. The raising of trout and the rearing 





e at 
oe the alevin to the two-year-old stage is a business 
equiring a great deal of close and skilled attention as the 
amateur will find who undertakes bis own hatchery aneh 
ments. The hatching and breeding of trout is A 
. ars excellent 
entertainment, but it is work at which the beginner jig not 
often successful, and generally has to buy his experience } 
some failures and losses. There is one other rule, as defini 
as the former, but a great deal more obvious: that the 
smaller you put in your fish, the cheaper you will stock 
your water—provided there are no cannibals to eat the 
little fish as soon as you put them in—but the longer you will 
have to wait before the fish become of such size that it ig 
interesting to catch them. 

For the stocking of stveams and of ponds from which it ig 
possible for the fish to escape there is nothing so good as the 
common brown trout, If there is so strong a stream that 
there is any difficulty in blocking up its exit from the pond 
with a grating, it is probable that it is also strong enough 
to keep the brown trout in good health. Should ther 
be a doubt on the point, however, Loch Levens may be 
tried, for while they have not as eager an ambition to 
escape as the rainbow, they will exist in water more 
stagnant than is suitable for brown trout, although they 
can hardly accommodate themselves as kindly to it as the 
rainbow. But they are even more apt than other kinds of 
trout to cease rising to fly when they reach the weight of 
three pounds or more. As a rule, with normal feeding, brown 
trout continue to improve in weight and condition up to 
seven years old or so; but after that they are apt to go off, 
and become lean in the body and big and pike-like in the head, 
and in that condition will not readily take a fly. The cross of 
brown trout which seems to be most recommended by the 
faculty is a blend of the Highland brown trout, to give vigour, 
and the Southern chalk-stream trout, to give size; but this is 
a nice and subtle matter in which you will do better to place 
yourself without reserve in the hands of the expert producer 
of trout who stocks your water, rather than hamper him 
with theories of your own with which he may not be able to 
agree. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 

[To*rme Eprror or tae “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—May I say a word to your correspondent in last week's 
Spectator who reflects that it was the Church of His time 
that brought about our Lord’s death, yet feels that he must 
fight to preserve Anglican Christianity in the schools? Surely 
we must do our utmost to have our children taught what we 
ourselves believe, but as surely we must observe the rules that 
our Lord laid down for the Christian warfare. I have no 
solution of the present problem to offer; but I am certain 
that the solution will only be found when it is sought for 
in such obedience. I submit that in the present agitation 
many of us are departing from the teaching of Christ in 
three respects :— 

(1) A great and serious sin our Lord laid to the charge of the 
religious leaders of His age,—that they did not observe the signs 
of the times. The great sign of our time is that the masses are 
beginning to read and think for themselves; and crude as much 
of this thought may be, there is in it one vast, though almost 
inarticulate, demand for some obvious likeness between the Church 
and her Lord. Every one who goes among the people unblinded 
by prejudice knows that they are not unmindful of the humility 
and gentleness é6f Christ. They know what the fighting spirit is, 
and they hold doggedly the bald belief that it is not inspired by 
Christ. Nor can you twist them from this belief as you may 
twist the crowds of pious women, and the small company of men, 
who in a leisured and easy life attend upon every sepvice of the 
Church. These, reading the political party papers and the more 
partisan religious papers, and finding the clerical agitation falls 
in, unfortunately, with their own class prejudice, easily accept 
a sophistical argument. They are not disciplined by the hard 
reality of work; they are ready to go to war and to do many 
wonderful works in the name of Christ, without asking whether 
they are acting in that gentleness and humility which would 
alone prove that at the last Christ would own their service. 
In one district which has come under my observation, all the 
most self-respecting and independent of the working and com- 
mercial classes voted Liberal at the late General Election. Those 
who voted on the Tory side were the rich, their servants, the 
shopkeepers who courted their custom, and the poor who clung 
to Church charities. At another Election there may be another 





line of cleavage, but in the last the whole really virile element in 
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: : d to go Liberal. Close upon this the vicar 
this peri e bons apenahing and writing ae things against 
4 Birrell, the Government, and ali Nonconformists. Their 
Mr. tion was to make the Liberal faction repent of their recent 
— What is the result? At this month’s District Council 
pn when the whole apoyo 4 wnt oma was ey - the 
name of education to put in a churchwarden as against a reform 

: hurchwarden was not even elected, and the man 
— Church opposed was at the top of the poll. Could any- 
thing be clearer proof that the best sons of the Church are in this 
district being alienated from her ? Yet the clergy, surrounded by 
their own little band of echoing enthusiasts, pricked on by party 

liticians, are sO mistaking the situation that they are well 
satisfied with their own violent methods. ; 

2) Our Lord told the religious leaders of His day that no zeal 
for what they held to be God’s law could excuse them for for- 
getting judgment and mercy and faith; and to all ilis hearers 
Ho said that in so far as they injured the least of His children 
they injured Him. Yet many @ prominent Christian leader in 
the present agitation is forgetting these virtues, and is speaking 
unkindly of many of the Lord's brethren. In the last years, when 
a few of the Nonconformist leaders caused their followers to 
believe that, in the matter of the schools, the Anglican clergy 
wero tyrannous, rapacious, and disingenuous; when they 
impugned the motives of the Bishops and Mr. Balfour, and by 
ex parte oratory aroused much animus against the Anglican 
Church, were they just? were they merciful ? were they 
exercising faith in Him who calls Himself the Truth ? 
{wo wrongs do not make a right. All this injurious rant 
about tyrauny and cupidity and unconscientiousness was untrue 
and ill-tempered as applied to Mr. Balfour and the Anglican 
Bishops, and it is equally untrue and venomous as applied to 
Mr. Birrell and the Nonconformists. If our Christianity is not 
hypocrisy, we believe that each of us alone, each for himself, 
Bishop or poorest layman, must one day mect the solemn charge, 
“Jpasmuch as’ ye slandered the least of these ye slander me.” 
Shall any one of us then dare to say singly what we are now 
virtually saying in chorus: “ Nay, Lord; ‘Thy teaching is sublime, 
but it does not meet the necessities of a Christian’s life in the 
world.” There is one Anglican priest in England—there may be 
many, but I have heard of one—who, although he holds extreme 
Church doctrine, gave an address to his people to explain the 
Nonconformist position, and did this so well that a thoughtful 
Free Churchman said that the case could not have been more 
justly put. That address was surely a noble act of Christian 
worship; justice, mercy, and faith were combined in it. Can any 
one call himself a Christian and doubt that God will bless such 
faith and truth? Asa matter of fact, the schools belonging to 
that Church have been made independent of all public control by 
private subscription. 

(3) Our Lord pronounced a solemn doom against those who 
should deny Him before men, and against those who teach men 
to break His commandments. No honest Anglican can study the 
Bible teaching given in the provided schools, and cry that it is a 
new religion, or an evil religion, or a moral monstrosity, without 
profaning the most sacred verities of his own faith. He may 
desire to teach something more; he may think this something 
more the foundation on which this Bible teaching should rest; 
but this Bible teaching, take it all iu all, is such that he who 
studies it and denies it before men denies Christ before men,— 
denies the virtue of the Apostolic records, and the greater part of 
the truths of Christianity. Who is responsible for the fact 
that through the length and breadth of our land Christian 
men and women who have not studied this teaching 
are jeering and snecring at it, thereby jeering and sneering 
publicly at the history of Jesus and the greater part of His 
teaching? Whoever they are who have taught men to do this 
thing, it is of them that the tender-hearted Christ says that the 
depths of the sea were a safer place for them than the arena of 
life, and that it is not in His power to own them as His servants 
before the angels of God. If the battle we fiz7ht is to be the 
“a . well as ours, we must remember that to-day, as never 

ore, the masses judge the Church by the Sermon on the 
Mount; we must fight as those who eam their own sins, not 
those of our adversaries; as poor in spirit who do not shout 
profanities about what we do not understand; as peacemakers, 
as merciful, as pure in heart, not mistaking our own class interests 
and party passions for Christian zeal; above all, let us hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. Practice will ever be more 
powerful than precept to attract and to repel. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Finzem REsPIceE. 


{To Tar Eprron or Tur “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir.—The Education Bill of 1906 has been fiercely, and I 
think unreasonably, attacked. What attitude will Church- 
men generally take up ? 


{hope not one of uncompromising opposition. The two main 
Principles of the Bill—viz., popular control and abolition of religious 
— for teachers—are considered by the Government vital to the 

ill, aud will become law. The Church, to my mind, will make a 
great mistake in identifying herself with opposition to either of 
_b principles. Such an opposition would not be according to 
the best tradition of the Church, would be certainly futile, and 
highly injurious to her reputation in the country. 

But it does not seem to me that we are likely to be losers of 
anything vital to our interests. Indeed, financially we stand to 
0 a good deal :—(1) Our schools may be rented from us; (2) if 

@ schools are rented, they will be Kept up at the public expense ; 





(3) the use of the schools on Sundays and week evenings will be 
reserved for us. These are great material advantages. © ought 
to think twice before we oppose the Bill. 

What do we stand to lose? “The atmosphere.” Yes, frankly, 
we do. But we may pay too much for this. Do we lose the 
power of teaching, in schools once ours, the dogmas of our Church ? 
We need not do so. The “facilities” clause may give us the 
half-hour on two mornings a week, and probably this is as much 
time as was spent upon Church formularies before. 

I do not see why there should not be some amendment in the 
Bill, so that we should be allowed to engage the services of 
trained teachers at our own expense; this is something to work 
for. But even if we have to supply the teaching in some other 
way we shall certainly be equal to the occasion. We shall havo 
means to do it. For we must consider that under this Bill we 
shall have funds available for the teaching of our religion. 
Money previously subscribed, in ways direct and indirect, to school 
purposes will be released. There will also be the rent of the 
school buildings. 

I do not think it is wise to take it for granted that the local 
authority’s syllabus of Bible teaching will be, so far as it goes, 
unsatisfactory, or that untested teachers will necessarily be un- 
satisfactory teachers. Trust the finer sense which there is in all 
men and women who are trusted, and let us use any influence we 
have in getting the best people into our Councils and the best 
influences brought to bear upon members of the teaching pro- 
fession. Speaking broadly, all the Bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England were taught religion in youth by untested 
teachers and on a syllabus which was undenominational in 
character. This did not prevent them from becoming clergy- 
men. Nor need the proposed system prevent children becoming 
Churchmen. 

Like all Bills, this one is capable of amendment in details, and I 
draw attention particularly to the point of optional attendance of 
the scholars at the ordinary religious instruction. 

Finally, no one wants to betray trusts. But does the present 
Bill really take from our schools the power of impressing that 
character on the child for which the trust was created ? 

I close with a concrete instance of the changes that this Bill 
proposes in the case of a Church school :—(a) It would become in 
strict sense a national school; (b) the Church to which it 
belonged would receive an annual rent; (c) the historical and 
ethical contents of the Bible would be matter of teaching to the 
children on three days of the week; (d) two days in the week 
the dogmas of the Church might be taught to the children by 
sympathetic teachers; (e) the schools would be used by the 
Church on Sundays and week evenings, and kept up at the 
public expense. 

What do we lose to set against these gains? It may be said 
that a great deal which is of importance to us—even the allow- 
ance of religious teaching at all—is left to the discretion of the 
local authority. That is true. We must see to it that the best 
people are elected to our Town Council, and we must treat the 
local authority as though we expected it to work in a fair and 
reasonable way. I do not believe the local authority will, if we 
behave wisely, work us anything but good. 

—I am, Sir, &c., Reeinatp T. Taxsor. 


St. Werburgh’s Vicarage, Derby. 





[To tue Epiror op tax “Srrcraton.”] 

Sin,—May I, as a clergyman who greatly deplores the pre- 
vailing abuse of the religious teaching in provided schools, 
thank you for your article in last week’s Spectator on “ Church- 
men and the Bible”? As you truly say, “they forget...... 
that they are undermining the only religious instruction 
which, whatever may be the fate of the present Education 
Bill, will ever be obtainable by at least half the children in 
the nation”; and if once Bible Christianity becomes dis- 
credited it will be impossible to defend it from the secularist. 

That seems to me the soundest argument. May I try to enforce 
it by my own experience as a former South London clergyman and 
local manager on three large Board-schools ten years ago. 
What used to strike me then was the strange fact that the 
condemnation by the clergy of Board-school religious 
teaching was practically confined to those who never had 
been inside a Board-school; whereas those clergy who were 
in touch with the schools, and often present during the 
religious teaching, regarded it, not of course as all that a Church- 
man could wish, but in most cases as excellent in substance and 
in the religious spirit in which it was given. Personally. I got to 
know not a few of the teachers, including two of the Head-Masters 
of our group, really well ; and splendid work, they did, not only for 
religion, but for the Church, in school hours and out. I shall 
never forget one of these Head-Masters saying to me: “ It is most 
refreshing to feel that some of you clergy think we Board-school 
teachers aro Christians.” It struck me as a most pathetic utter- 
ance,—and I would beg all those who are now so earnestly 
defending the right of clergy and school teachers to teach the 
faith of our fathers in our own schools not to damage a good 
cause by depreciating the work of others, who are often the 
Church’s best allies, and would be much more so were justice 
(not to meution sympathy) extended to their work. Think 
how hard it must be just now for a Board-school master 
who is a Churchman to teach his Scripture lesson with 
enthusiasm amid this chorus of depreciation, often, alas! from 
the clergy of his own Church. Let him be sure, however, 
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that there is a very large number of Churchmen, clerical and lay, 
who do value greatly the excellent religious teaching given in 
very many Board-schools, who know that the Church of England 
could not supply its place, and who want both classes of schools 
to work together as the most powerful combination against the 
forces of irreligion. . 

Of course there are Board-schools where the religious teaching 
is very unsatisfactory, some where the Bible is excluded, some 
where the solemn farce of merely reading it is alone allowed. 
But is not the only hopeful policy for Churchmen to unite with 
= — religious people in preserving the good and amending 
the P 


—I an, Sir, &c., QuonpDamM WALWORTH Parson. 


[To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—All ratepayers, and many Voluntary school trustees, 
will welcome the support given at the end of your article 
on the Education Bill last week to the suggestion that any 
Voluntary school that so desires should be at liberty “to 
contract itself out of our localised system of education and to 
return to the status quo ante 1902.” I personally urged this 
point on Sir William Anson in 1903 prior to the introduction 
of the Education (London) Act of that year, and have again 
recently brought it to the notice of the officials of the Board 
of Education. 


I have always been at a loss to understand why the rates 
should be burdened with the maintenance of numerous Voluntary 
schools, the managers and trustees of which do not desire rate- 
aid, but are quite prepared to bear the bulk of the necessary 
expenditure on maintenance and upkeep of buildings out of their 
trust endowment, or by subscriptions, provided they receive the 
old Government grant. It is surely not good sense or good 
business to decline to assist those who are willing and eager to 
assist themselves. Prior to the Education Acts of 1902-3 a large 
number of schools throughout the country were maintained in a 
state of high efficiency by trustees at no expense to the com- 
munity other than a grant from Imperial funds. I ask, Sir, why 
should such schools be forced to accept rate-aid on pain of 
forfeiture of the Government grant which they had previously 
enjoyed for so many years. One such school with which I am 
personally connected, in order to retain a Government grant of 
about £500 a year, which was necessary for its efficient working, 
had to demand a further £1,500 a year from the rates. 

If any body of persons erect a school and provide efficient 
secular instruction therein on subjects and within hours approved 
by the Board of Education, they are surely entitled to receive a 
grant in respect of the work which they perform, especially as 
this principle is fully recognised in the case of secondary schools, 
which are now to receive increased Government grants. As you 
point out in your article, no non-provided school would of course 
be entitled to receive a grant unless under Government inspection 
and certified to be in every way efficient. 

It will be recollected that by Section 15 of the Education Act of 
1902 provision was made whereby marine schools and boarding- 
schools should not be rendered incapable of receiving a Parlia- 
mentary grant, although not maintained by or under the control 
of the local education authority. A short clause of a like 
nature could easily be inserted in*the present Bill with regard to 
“ certified efficient” Voluntary schools which do not desire rate- 
aid. Such a provision could not be reasonably opposed by either 
Churchmen or Nonconformists. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
87 Kensington Park Gardens, W. 


Witi1am H. Davison. 


(To THe EpiTor or THs “SPEOTATOR."] 

Sir,—I think your suggestion (Spectator, April 28th) that any 
Voluntary school so desiring (providing, of course, that it was 
not the only school in the district) might have the right to 
return to the status quo ante 1902 a good one. As one who 
does not wish to “claim his pound of flesh,” I would go 
further, and suggest that any one subscribing to such a school 
might have the right to claim back from the local educational 
authorities the amount of his subscription, limited, of course, 
to the amount of the Education-rate he has had to pay. I 
would further limit the sum returnable, say to £10, or the 
local educational authorities might be hampered in small 
towns, where there may be one or two large ratepayers. I 
greatly fear the Bishops are going to kill the Church of 
England; and though I am a Nonconformist, I do not want 
the Church to be killed.—I am, Sir, &c., P. H. H. 











(To tae Eprror or tae “Spgcrator.”} 
Srr,—May I, an admirer of your articles on the Education 
Bill, and a school manager and treasurer for the last nine 
years, be allowed to suggest an alternative to your proposal to 
ullow Voluntary schools to return to the status quo ante 1902 
(see Spectator, April 28th)? It is that non-provided schools 
the subscribers to which are willing to bear the cost of the 





upkeep of the buildings should have a Board of 
one-third appointed in accordance with the terms of 
trust-deed, the remainder by the Parish Council and the A 
authority. This is of course one of the amendments Proposed 
for the Bill of 1902, which would have made it 
Nonconformists. It would affect a large number of school, 
which were approaching insolvency before 1902, and while 
giving popular control, would relieve the rates ‘to an 
appreciable extent. If the subscribers were unable to put 
the buildings in an efficient state, the school would have to 
be handed over entirely; but many parishes which could not 
afford to return to the old conditions would make an effort to 
retain the buildings. With regard to the religious teachig 
given in such schools, I cannot help hoping that it would be 
possible for a syllabus similar to that of Hampshire or Surrey 
to be accepted by non-provided schools, the only test imposed 
upon teachers being the question, “Are you conscientiously 
able and willing to teach by this syllabus? ”—I am, Sir, &. 
Eton. W. D. Eoaan, 


[To tHe Eprror or tae “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—“ Lookers-on see most of the game”; and no doubt it 
is in character for the Spectator to appeal to Churchmen and 
Nonconformists alike to accept a via media on the question of 
religion in elementary schools. It is certainly true that tp 
exact “the pound of flesh” to which one may be legally 
not morally—entitled will prove as disastrous to the Non. 
conformist as to the Jew of Venice. There I think you ar 
on firm ground. It never pays to press merely legal rights 
to extremes. But has the Spectator—I ask it with diffidence 
—fully grasped the meaning of “simple Bible teaching” 5 
voiced by recognised Nonconformist leaders of to-day? Or 
have you in mind Nonconformists of the type of Dr. Dale? 
Dr. Clifford would have the Bible taught in “an ethical, nop. 
creedal, non-theological sense”; and Dr. Forsyth goes further 
and states that “civic secularism ’’—.e., the abandonment of all 
religious teaching as part of national education—is the “ideal,” 
though he admits England is not ready for it yet. In view of 
the disastrous results of this policy—admitted on all hands— 
in the United States, in Australia, and in France, I cannot 
wonder that our Bishops are rousing the nation to a sense of 
the real peril. We must recognise the fact that the militant 
section of Nonconformity, whether it be representative of the 
whole body or no, has forsaken the traditions of Dale: “They 
wear their rue with a difference.” The Surrey syllabus you 
quote in your last issue is admirable, and assumes a definite 
“creedal” and “theological” standpoint throughout; but I 
have reason to know that such documents are sometimes 
better on paper than in practice in provided schools, and the 
present Bill undermines the safeguards that are left.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. L. RicHarpsox. 
Holmfirth Vicarage, Yorks. 


\To THe EpiTorR or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—One is thankful for your true and brave words on 
“Churchmen and the Bible” (Spectator, April 28th). But 
there is one further point that I do not think has been 
referred to, certainly not by the more strenuous opponents 
of the Education Bill. And that is, that this very amorphous, 
invertebrate teaching which is now so much decried forms 
three-fifths of the religious teaching even in the most highly 
organised Church schools. I have been a manager of such 
for over thirty years, and the rule I have always followed, 
being the rule as I believe universally accepted, is that the 
Bible should be taught and explained on three days in the 
week, the Prayer-book and Catechism occupying the remaining 
two days. Where is the incongruousness or inconsistency of 
this? From what point is it undesirable? We have been 
content to have this on three days in every week. ls 
it a grievous hardship, an unspeakable tyranny, to be 
compelled to have it on the other two? We seem»+to 
have lost our sense of proportion in our heat. Agais, 
when it is alleged that the Bible cannot in any case 
be faithfully taught except by those who are Church 
people, I am fain to ask, Why not? How can you 
extract dogma or doctrine of a specific nature from the 
“ Journeyings in the Wilderness” or the “Sermon on the 
Mount”? What can be the serious difference between, J, 
the handling of “ David and Goliath” or the “ Labourers 
the Vineyard” by a Churchman or a Wesleyan? And there 
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farther point that bas always seemed to me of supreme 
po Sem the question of tests. I do not mean as to 
hetber the candidate for the work and office of a teacher is a 
Charebinan, but whether he is fit to teach, to have the charge 
of the education of children or not. If he is, then it seems to 
we, as far a8 Bible teaching goes, he is fit to teach it, whether 
Churchman or Nonconformist. But if not—if, I mean, you 
do not feel that he has grasped the seriousness and responsi- 
bility of the work—then he is not fit to teach, not the Bible 
only, but not to teach at all, however staunch may be his 
Churebmanship. I do not think the abolition of tests is & 
t grievance, if in spite of it we can ensure in the future as 
in the past a race of teachers imbued with that sense of 
earnestness which springs from their belief that in teaching 
the children of men they are teaching the children of God no 
jess.—I am, Sir, Xc., F. G. Montagu Pows tt. 


Chelsworth Rectory, Ipswich. 


[To tue Evrror or THE “ Sprctator.”] 

Sir,—I am surprised by Mr. Diggle’s letter in your last issue. 
I have a strong impression that the question whether Christ's 
divinity should be one of the subjects included in the syllabus 
of the London School Board came up for a rather heated 
debate at one of the meetings of the Board. But I am 
writing away from home and cannot verify my impression. 
I must, therefore, postpone my explanation till next week. 


Meanwhile, you will perhaps allow me to say that if the Govern- 
ment meet the objections to the Education Bill in the spirit of 
Sir Edward Russell’s letter to the Times, and of your own article 
on “The Nonconformists and the Bill” in last week’s Spectator, 
a pacific solution may be arrived at which all parties may accept, 
though not quite satisfactory to any. As the Bill stands I 
should say that its chance of passing is small. And if the 
Government are prepared to accept amendments, would it not be 
better tactics to accept them before the Bill leaves the House of 
Commons? It will be more difficult for the Government to 
accept them at the hands of the Lords. And it would be 
imprudent to rely on the Lords beipg frightened into 
withdrawal of their amendments by the Government’s imposing 
majority. Let us suppose that the Government will refuse 
to agree to amendments on which the Lords will insist. 
The Government must in that case (1) dissolve; or (2) lose the 
Bill for this Session. The second alternative would so discredit 
tle Ministry that it may be dismissed as impossible. A Dissolu- 
tion would therefore be the only practicable choice. 

Would the Opposition shrink from the possibility of a Dissolu- 
tion? My-belief is that they would eagerly welcome it. They could 
not return from a Dissolution in worse plight than their present. 
In my opinion, they would return in far better plight. The Dissolu- 
tion would take place on the Education Bill alone, and it would 
be difficult for the Government to maintain, in face of the votes of 
& large contingent of their usual supporters, that they have a 
mandate from the country in favour of this particular Bill. 
And the Opposition would have some telling battle-cries,—e.y., 
trampling on the religious convictions of parents; the con- 
tingency of unbelievers giving Bible lessons; of Roman Catholics 
teaching Protestant children; of Protestants teaching Romana 
Catholic children ; of agnostics teaching Christianity. 

These questions have never been thrashed out before the 
country, and it is impossible to divine what the result might be. 
It is possible that it might even dissipate the Ministerial 
majority: it is certain that it would diminish it. Free-traders 


with Unionist proclivities, thinking Free-trade safe, would vott 


against the Government, and would probably get an assurance 
from the Opposition leaders that Free-trade would not be assailed 
if the Unionists got a majority on a Dissolution on the Education 
Bill. Liberal Churchmen—a larger electoral force than is com- 
monly supposed—would on this question vote against the Govern- 
ment, as they had in the late Election voted for it. And the 
Labour Members and secularists in general would make it quite 
clear that, much as they might disagree with the Opposition, 
they would certainly not accept the Government Bill. Denomina- 
tioualists, including not only Roman Catholics and Jews, but a con- 
siderable number of Nonconformists, would join with Unitarians, 
agnostics, and secularists in opposing the Education Bill in its 
present shape. 

For these various reasons, I trust that the Government will 
recognise the equity and prudence of accepting such amendments 
in the House of Commons as will enable the Bill to become law 
with the acquiescence, more or less reluctant, of all parties. 


—I am, Sir, &., Matcotm MacCo tt. 


(To tae Eprron or tae “Spectator.” | 4 
Sr,—The questions at issue as to the character and worth of 
“Biblical instruction ” are so vital that I venture to ask for a 
short space in which to state some considerations which accrue 
from a somewhat wide practical experience. This bas been 
gained from a twenty years’ connection with a large city 
School Board and Council authority, also with an almost 
purely agricultural county authority, and, simultaneously, 





with Voluntary schools both as a manager and member of 
Diocesan Boards. 


I am glad to endorse your statements in last week’s Spectator 
as to the excellent character of the syllabus generally in force. 
What you omit to add appears to me to be the following. There 
is no guarantee that the syllabus is efficiently carried out. It is 
very rarely subject to any inspection, the qualifications of the 
teachers for this work are never inquired into, the efficiency of its 
performance is practically ignored in all questions of promotion, 
and as a fact the results are unsatisfactory in the extreme. In 
some cases it is well done, in many it is very inefficiently done, in 
some it is practically not done at all. Churchmen have been 
silent as to this because there was no remedy, and a stirring up 
of the question was fraught with a greater danger. But I have 
had bright and intelligent children in the sixth or seventh 
standard come to me for confirmation after six years of an 
excellent syllabus whose ignorance was abysmal. They did not 
know the Commandments, could tell me nothing about Abraham, 
and had a very vague remembrance of David. It is reckoned 
that about thirty per cent. of the children in our large towns 
cannot be got into Sunday schools of any denomination. 

But we find, in the second place, that even this unsatisfactory 
condition will be considerably altered for the worse under the 
proposed Bill. Under its provisions not only will the authority 
be at liberty to omit religious instruction as at present, but the 
teachers cannot be engaged to teach it and the children cannot be 
brought to school to receive it. It is doubtful, to my mind, 
whether the class of syllabus now frequently found will not be 
prohibited, for, as Mr. Diggle shows, it is undoubtedly dogmatic 
to a high degree. 

But, thirdly, there is another very grave consideration which 
seems to have been lost sight of. In consenting to a universal 
provision of such Biblical instruction as this Churchmen would 
not only have no guarantee for its continuance, but would be 
accepting what is openly stated by the Nonconformist leaders to 
be only a step to complete secularisation. This is a very serious 
matter. Men in the position of Dr. Guinness Rogers, Dr. Clifford, 
and Dr. Forsyth state quite clearly that they are in favour of 
secular instruction only, and, as Dr. Forsyth explains in the 
Contemporary for April, they only consent to “simple Biblical 
instruction ” till the ground is prepared for its abolition. The 
recent manifesto of the National Free Church Council goes 
further, for it advocates at present only that teaching from the 
Bible which is “ ethical, literary, or historical,” and excludes what 
is religious. 

When, therefore, we are told that to refuse to accept this solu- 
tion is to be responsible for the secularisation of education, it 
seems to some of us that the accusation is unjust. What is 
offered to us now is a direct instalment of that policy. On the 
other hand, my own experience leads me to believe that the mass 
of opinion is overwhelmingly opposed to the abolition of religion, 
and that the nearer we can get to an appeal to the country the 
greater the likelihood of our getting the justice which the political 
Nonconformists would refuse. 


—I am, Sir, X&e., 
Newland Vicarage, Hull. 


[If the syllabuses are not properly carried out, the remedy 
is not for Churchmen to do all in their power to discredit 
undenominational religious instruction, but to exert all their 
influence to getamen placed on the Education Committees who 
will make religious teaching a reality. We are convinced that 
the majority of Nonconformists, whatever their leaders may 
say, will join heartily in this work if they are properly 
approached, and not told in the language of insult that the 
Bill establishes the new religion of Nonconformity.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 


J. Maret LAMBERT, 
Canon of York. 


(To rae Eprror or ras “ Sprrctaton.”) 
Srr,—As this is a time of plain speaking, will you allow me, 
as a constant reader of the Spectator, to make a brief and 
plain reply to the main contention of your earnest and vigorous 
article of last week? It is not, emphatically not, to “ Bible 
teaching” that Churchmen are objecting. What is indeed 
objected to is that so-called “ Bible teaching” should be given 
by those whose knowledge of what they are attempting to 
teach is untested and uncertain, and whose whole attitude 
towards the Bible may be flippant, careless, cynical, or un- 
believing. And we decline to take the mere existence of a 
“syllabus” as any guarantee that “Bible teaching” will be 
either reverent or intelligent, or that it will not practically be 
pushed on one side in favour of other subjects of study which 
seem for the moment to be more urgent or to “pay” better. 
It is on such grounds as these, and not from any dislike or 
distrust of Bible teaching in itself, that Churchmen have now 
for years been viewing with increasing disfavour the style of 
religious instruction given in many Council schools. That they 
sbould willingly allow the Council school system to be forced 
upon their own schools is absolutely out of question ; and on 
the other hand, it seems only reasonable that they should ask 
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facilities for giving fuller and more certain instruction to 

Church children in the Council schools themselves, which 

they equally with Nonconformists are compelled to support. 

—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. WHITHAM. 
Culham Training College, Abingdan. 


[To Tue Epiror or THe “SPecTATOR.” | 
Srr,—There are many, both lay and clerical, up and down the 
country who cordially approve of the method of dealing with 
the Education Bill which you have outlined in your last issue. 
But in Church circles in most parts of the land the voices of 
such men are being overborne by the clamour of indiscriminate 
denunciation. In the interests of education, of national peace, 
of religion, and of the Church, it is surely desirable that this 
minority of Churchmen should be audible. Is it possible for’ 
Churchmen who agree to the principle of public control and 
all which that involves to unite their scattered forces and 
press home such amendments as you suggest, and thus aid in 
making the Bill a final settlement of this long-drawn con- 
troversy ? You, Sir, have indicated wisely and well the best 
line of action. We cannot expect you to do more. I, for 
one, will humbly and gladly follow any one who will carry 
the flag of reasonable compromise. Many loyal Churchmen 
will rally to it.—I am, Sir, &e., Epwarp Harris. 
Bullinghope Vicarage. 





[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—There is a factor in the present educational situation 
which many of Mr. Birrell’s critics habitually overlook. 
W batever differences of opinion there may be as to the quality 
or quantity of religious education to be given, the nation has 
made up its mind on one point,—that the time has come when 
we must have a complete and unified national scheme of 
education. It is no reflection on the Voluntary schools, rathér 
it is a most flattering compliment, to say we have outgrown 
them. Just as a time comes in the life of an individual when 
he says, “ Now Iam become a man I have put away childish 
things,” so the time has come in the history of this nation 
when it must say in effect— 


“The past that was goodly once 
Is gone and done and dead.” 


It is no ingratitude to those who taught a boy to walk, when he 
determines to stand on his own feet and go his own way. It is 
this which makes the new circumstances entirely different from 
any in which the clergy have previously found themselves. So 
long as the State required their aid they were in a position to say 
on what terms they would give it. But the case is altered. A 
country which is determined to have a unified national system of 
education would not shrink from the cost of building its own 
schools if necessary. The State is not now asking the Church of | 
England on what terms it will co-operate, it is making its own 
arrangements for carrying on national education., Those who are 
interested in religious education must be content to make such 
terms for it as the State may suggest. 

By a skilful use of terms, many of Mr. Birrell’s critics are 
making it appear that a conflict can be fought on ground of their 
own choosing. They say that religious teaching must be 
dogmatic to be of any value. But*the public mind is not to be 
led into such an easy trapas this. It is well known that what 
the Cowper-T'emple Clause excludes is the teaching of the dogmas 
distinctive of any particular sect. What it excludes is not dogma, 
but exclusive dogmas of all kinds. It does not keep out the con- 
structive dogmas which make a people Christian, but the 
destructive dogmas which enable one Christian community to 
unchurch another. It excludes only the exclusive. This provi- 
sion isas much in the interests of educational efficiency as of 
religious freedom, for no one who has ever taught a child supposes 
that children can attach any religious or ethical value to the 
dogmas which distinguish Christian Churches from one another, 
important as these undoubtedly are. The teaching given under 
the old School Boards did, in fact, recognise the primitive 
Christian beliefs, and we have no reason to fear that any teaching 
based on the Bible will ever do otherwise. Biblical teaching 
secures implicitly the dogmatic foundation on which the Bible 
itself rests. It was, for example, noted by Professor Percy 
Gardner, who cannot by any stretch of imagination be accused of 
denominational bias, that “the history of the Protestant Chyrches 
is the best provf of the power of the wisdom which works through 
Scripture, and in especial the history of the independent Churches 
in England. Almost without external organisation they have 
been kept for century after century in fairly steadfast lines of 
doctrine and practice by the continued inspiration which has 
flowed from the study of Scripture. It is a phenomenon which 


no theorist would have anticipated, and which no unreligious 
theory can explain; a standing memorial of the inspiration of 
the Bible which none can gainsay.”—(“ Exploratio Evangelica,” 
p. 471.) 


i's, 
Biblical dogmas like the Fatherhood of God, the i P 
and the common sonship of man, and Bodlosiantne ei? of Christ 
Baptismal Regeneration and Apostolical Succession. What lite 
Hugh Cecil, Dr. Gore, and Dr. Knox—all members of m nme 
University for whom I have a high personal respect—are fighting 
for is the right to teach Baptismal Regeneration Apostolic’ 
Succession, a magical sacramentalism, and some cognate a 

which the untutored mind does not commonly find in the Kibe 
What they appear to claim, intelligent religious teaching i 
something which the country has already conceded. What thee 
really claim ne which I trust the country will not 
grant,—the right to put ecclesiastical on th : 

Biblical y wth ' — 

One of the singular effects of the controversy is : 
advocates are found defending Free Church Principle winnie 
ordinary zeal. I heard Sir William Anson‘ base his plea fo 
Anglican dogma on the ground that a child must be taught that 
he is a member of a Christian community. My experienco is that 
the sense of membership in a religious community is much 
stronger in Presbyterianism, Methodism, and Congregationalis 
than in the Established Church with its inevitable political bine 
A reference to the history of the Free Churches would show that 
the community-life of the Christian Church was the truth whi oh 
led to the formation of Congregational Churches in praewe 
Elizabeth’s time. It was because the Pilgrim Fathers maintained 
the right to live as members of a religious community ruled op] 
by Christ that they were expelled from the State Establishment 
of their time. It was to maintain and develop the community. 
life that they went to New England. 

The Bishop of Manchester has become a candidate for Libera. 
tion Society honours. ‘The following extract from one of his 
addresses almost entitles him to the honour of being a Frog 
Churchman :—“In the name of all that is sacred and clear to 
your own Conscience, I pray you do not bring the State in as 
a teacher of religion. The State has no commission, no authority 
for the purpose.” ; 

The general effect of these kaleidoscopic changes is to leave 
the impression that the representatives of the Church of England 
have not thought out a stable basis for their opposition. It is 
case of— 

“T do not like thee, Dr. Fell— 
The reason why I cannot tell.” 
But the public mind knows how to estimate the value of an 
opposition which it understands perhaps better than those who 
carry it on. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
35 Jackson's Lane, Hiyhgate, N. 


D. Macrapyey. 


[To THE EDITOR or TUR “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—May I suggest that the controversy which is now 
being waged in the Press over the merits and demerits of Mr. 
Birreli’s Education Bill ought not to be treated exclusively 
as an issue between Churchmen and Nonconformists? To 
make my meaning clear, I will suggest that if Dr. Clifford and 
Dr. Horton and all their friends and followers joined the 
Church of England to-morrow, there would still be an 
education question to be settled, and, I fear, some painful 
sacrifices to be faded by many Churchmen. Education, at 
the revival of letters, was undertaken almost entirely by 
ecclesiastics, and till a comparatively recent period it was 
generally recognised as a business which rightly belonged to 
them. To mention the names of Colet, of Knox, even of 
Arnold and of Temple, in this connection will sufficiently 
indicate my meaning. These Churchmen-educationists did a 
noble work in their day, and it was chiefly men of their pro- ' 
fession who handed on the torch of learning from generation 
to generation. While education was mainly literary, dealing 
with a knowledge of the classics for the sons of gentlemen, 
with reading and writing and a little arithmetic for the sons 
of peasants and artisans, the clergyman or the minister was 
perhaps the best schoolmaster or schoolmaster's super- 
intendent that could be found. The immensely increased 
range which education has taken during the last century, due 
mainly to the appearance of science on the scene, has 
altered all this. Education, which a hundred years ago 
was fairly well managed by amateurs, now requires & 
trained army of experts if the sons of Englishmen 
are to compete on anything like equal terms with the 
sons of Germans, of Americans, or of Frenchmen. This 
being so, it is no slur upon the Church of England, or 
upon any of the Churches, to say that they can no longer 
hold the same eminent position tgwards education which they 
beld two hundred, one hundred, even fifty, years ago. A 
differentiation of functions has taken place. The school- 
master can no longer be the clergyman himself employing his 
leisure moments in teaching, nor in the humbler ranks of 
the profession can he be a sort of upper servant of the clergy- 
man. He will be henceforward his neighbour, always, let us 





If the word dogma is to be used at all, it would clear the air if 
the theologians would recognise that the conflict is really between 





hope, his friend, often his religious follower, but not his 
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ent. The Church—by which I must repeat that I 
ean all the Churches—can no more administer the education 
of the country than they can run its railways. Much of the 
pn denunciation of the new Education Bill seems to me 
to ignore these surely self-evident facts. If we might be 
allowed to take them for granted, and then to consider how 
best the spiritual forces which are represented by the clergy- 
man, the priest, the Nonconformist minister, the Rabbi, may be 
brought to bear on the plastic minds of the children belong- 
ing to their respective congregations, helping the school- 
master, but not claiming to rule over him, we shall, I think, 
find ourselves nearer to the end of this painful controversy. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Tuos. Hopexin. 
Victoria Hotel, Amsterdam. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”) 
§1r,—I should very much like to see set out in black andwhite 
the actual extent of the losses incurred by the Church under 
Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill,—what, in fact, is to be set against 
the advantages which it is admitted the Church will gain from 
being relieved of the burden of repairs, and from reeeiving a 
yent which may be employed in promoting religious education 
on Church lines.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHAIRMAN OF MANAGERS OF A CHURCH SCHOOL. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I should like to thank you for your excellent article 
of last week on the controversy over religious education. I 
take the liberty of enclosing a copy of a resolution recently 
passed at the Easter vestry meeting in this parish.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. B. Totir Ton. 
The Rectory, St. George, Bloomsbury, 
19 Woburn Square, W.C. 


“That this meeting of the Vestry of the Parish of St. George, 
Bloomsbury, desires to record its conviction and its regret that no 
permanent and fair settlement of the question of religious educa- 
tion in elementary schools is to be found in the provisions of the 
Bill recently introduced by his Majesty’s Government. The Vestry 
wishes further to express its opinion that the principle of the 
public appointment of managers and the abolition of religious 
tests for teachers should be accepted by all Churchmen, on con- 
dition that the Bill be so amended as to afford and secure facilities 
in all elementary schools for denominational instruction, during 
school hours, on two mornings in the week, such instruction to 
be given at the sole cost of the denominations by such teachers 
as are willing to give it and by other fit persons, and to be in 
addition to religious instruction of an undenominational type on 
the other available mornings of the week.” 





WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 
[To tae EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—In your “ News of the Week” last week, in dealing 
with the disturbance in the Ladies’ Gallery of the House of 
Commons on April 25th, you seemed to imply (or at any rate 
you implied nothing to the contrary) that the discredit of this 


odious incident must rest upon the woman’s suffrage move- | 
| After dark most of the men work at lamp signalling, and 


ment. In justice to the thousands of women who for years 
have worked quietly, unweariedly, unceasingly to secure the 
political emancipation of their sex, it cannot be too widely 
known that the disturb..nce on Wednesday week, as well as 
the scenes which took place at certain meetings during the 
General Election, were the work of a single small cluster of 
silly, excitable women, representing nobody but themselves, 
whose action, as is well known to every one in close touch 
with the movement, is ridiculed, condemned, and deplored by 
an overwhelming majority of the organised woman suffragists 
throughout the country. The injury they have done our 
cause has been magnified tenfold, unconsciously or maliciously, 
by the fictitious importance which has been given them by the 
sensation-loving Press.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. T. RaTHBonNeE, 
Hon. Secretary Liverpool Society for Woman’s Suffrage. 
S| 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tue Eprror or Tus “Srecrator.” | 
Sm,—May I ask of your unfailing courtesy to correct a mis- 
quotation of my book, ‘“‘ The Eternal Witness,” which occurs in 
your very kind discussion of it in the Spectator of April 28th 
(p. 643)? In the sentence given: “From the death of its life 
should have come forth a Comforter, a Paradise to lead us 











into the fuller life,” the word “Paradise” is substituted for 

“ Paraclete,” which I used in my book, and “a certain boldness 

of imagery ” is thus introduced for which I am not responsible. 

—I am, Sir, &c., W. P. Hangs. 
Bath. 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE DEMONSTRATION AT THE 
ALBERT HALL. 
[To tux Eprror OF Tae “Srectaror.”) 
Str,—I venture to ask if you would be so kind as to draw 
the attention of your readers who are interested in the 
training and disciplining of boys and youths who are earning 
their own livelihood to the annual demonstration of the 
London battalions of the Boys’ Brigade to be held in the 
Royal Albert Hall on Thursday, the 10th inst., at 7.30 o'clock. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Ian Hamilton will be in the chair. 
Two thousand five hundred boys in their simple but effective 
uniform will be present, samples, as it were, of the fifty-five 
thousand who are enrolled in the United Kingdom, besides 
forty thousand in the Colonies. It is needless to say that “ the 
Boys’ Brigade” is the premier organisation of the Brigade 
movement. It was started in Glasgow twenty-three years ago 
on its present interdenominational lines, and year by year it 
grows in strength.—Thanking you in anticipation, on bebalf 
of the London Council, for kindly giving publicity to our 
meeting, and also thanking you for the generous support you 
always give the Boys’ Brigade in your valuable paper, 
I am, Sir, &c., J. M. D. Moopy 
(Major-General, Retired). 
London Council, Boys’ Brigade, 
34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
|To THe EDITOR oF THE “SrecratTor.”) 

Srr,—Since I last wrote to you our miniature rifle range has, 
after many unfortunate delays, been at last opened, and I am 
glad to say that, thanks to the constant practice the men have 
had with the “sub-target” aiming machine so kindly lent to 
us by Messrs. Wilkinson and Co., the majority of them were 
immediately found capable of making very good scores. 


Indeed, the results are so excellent that the voluntary practice 
which continues daily from the conclusion of regular work until 
dark seems likely to prove rather expensive. The sale of cartridges 
at the rate of five rounds for a penny, and the money returned if a 
bull’s-eye is scored, certainly promotes much shooting, but the 
pennies actually remaining in the hands of the sergeant in charge 
are few and far between. The “ bull’s-eye” measures only seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and the “inner” one and a half 
inches, the range being twenty yards; yet “possibles” have 
already been made, and scores exceeding twenty are common. 
We have also moving targets, running animals and celluloid 
balls dancing on water-jets. With all these advantages, and the 
“sub-target” as the educational basis of the shooting, I look 
forward with great confidence to the results of future practice on 
a full-sized rifle range. Under present arrangements, one section 
is daily exercised for one hour on the miniature range and with 
the “ sub-target,” while throughout the evening, until light alto- 
gether fails, voluntary practice continues without cessation. 


many of them are making excellent progress. Morse signalling 
with flag and lamp commenced this week, and appears to 
be very popular; but I do not intend to permit it to 
supersede the instruction in semaphore signalling until every 
man has become fairly efficient in the latter. At present a 
large majority of the men are capable of sending or reading by 
semaphore a paragraph from a newspaper, with stops and capital 
letters duly given in the result taken down. In learning the 
Morse alphabet, progress is necessarily much slower than with 
the semaphore, but as a good many men are already capable of 
identifying letters shown at random, with flag or lamp, the results 
of five days’ work are, I think, very gratifying. 

Most of the drill with arms is confined to the physical exercises ; 
but considering the short time that has elapsed since rifles were 
first issued, I do not think that any critic is likely to be much 
dissatisfied with the expertness displayed by the men in handling 
their arms. Meanwhile, no attempt is being made to hasten 
the achievement of a high standard of proficieney in this 
latter accomplishment; to do so would merely entail weariness 
and vexation of spirit; but I am confident that the men will 
eventually acquit themselves more than satisfactorily. 

We had a visit last week from Mr. John Burns, who tells me 
that he has from the very first taken a lively interest in our 
experiment, Mr. Burns had been watching the drill for some 
considerable time, quite unknown to us, and was, I am glad to 
say, favourably impressed. He accompanied us to the gym- 
nasium, and after our return to camp witnessed the return 
match in a wrestling contest between a late member of the 
“Saxon Trio” and a merchant seaman. Neither man gained 
a fall, and the championship of the Spectator Experimental 
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Company, in “ Greco-Roman style,” yet remains to be decided,— 
after “Sinbad” has had time to renew the skin on one of 
his elbows. A pleasant feature of our life here is the great 
keenness so universally displayed in various manly exercises,— 
boxing, singlestick, wrestling, bayonet fighting, &c. Moreover, 
the men who are kward in running and jumping always 
employ a good deal of the little spare time they have at their dis- 
posal in strenuous efforts to improve themselves up to the standard 
of the rest. Whatever be the other results of this training, I 
have little doubt that we shall be able to show one hundred very 
athletic young men, who will also be more than moderately good 
shots, prompt to obey, capable of understanding their orders, and, 
in conforming to the latter, of showing that they have learned 
their drill. The conduct of the Company continues exemplary, 
and the establishment of one hundred and four privates has been 
reached. 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 





MR. MARKS AND THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 
[To Tux Eprron oF Tus “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I shall be much obliged if you can find space for the 
enclosed letter. Sir William Bull, after its receipt, com- 
mended Mr. Marks at Ramsgate to the support of the Con- 
servative Party, but has not ventured to answer me or 
challenge the truth of my statements. Such action requires 
explanation from one who speaks in a _ representative 
character. If the Conservative Party is to secure the con- 
fidence of the country, it is essential that its representatives 
should hold its principles high.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. E. McCormicx-GoopHart. 
Langley Lodge, Broadstairs, Thanet. 





“Langley Lodge, Broadstairs, Thanet. 
16th April, 1906. 

Dear Buut,—As I see that you are announced to speak on 
behalf of Mr. Marks at Ramsgate on Primrose Day, I think it 
desirable you should not come under any misapprehension of the 
position here. I therefore enclose you a pamphlet containing the 
correspondence with and the documents submitted to the Tariff 
Reform League, and a circular issued by the Liberal agent on 
the 4th March, which remains unanswered. 

You ought to know that Mr. Marks and his committee have 
been challenged to specify any inaccurate statement in the news- 
paper articles set out in the pamphlet, and have been unable to 
do so. I need not refer to them at length, but the following 
facts are clear from the reports referred to :— 

(1) That a jury in 1890 found charges of a most disgraceful 
character proved true against Mr. Marks. 

(2) Since that date Mr. Marks has not ventured to face a 
British jury. 

(3) That evidence pointing to similar disgraceful conduct was 
given in the Hooley and Whitaker Wright cases. 

(4) That in 1903 Mr. Justice Bigham characterised, after 
hearing this evidence, Mr. Marks as a scoundrel on his own 
admissions and a dishonest rogue. 

(5) Mr. Marks has failed to give any public explanation of this 
evidence, and has refused to submit the facts to any nominees of 
our leaders. 

It is obvious therefore that no one can at present support Mr. 
Marks unless he is prepared to maintain that the Conservative 
Party should be indifferent to the character of its representatives. 
The action of the Central Office at the last Election in removing 
Mr. Marks’s name from the official list showed that they were not 
ready to compromise public honour so gravely. Your presence 
under existing circumstances as the representative of a Metro- 
politan constituency appears to me to countenance that which 
good Conservatives should condemn. 

At the last Election I stood for the Conservative and Unionist 
League here in order that those loyal Unionists who recognise 
the primary importance of character in public life should not be 
forced to vote against their party as the only way of securing 
what all its leaders have declared to be essential. I therefore 
think it due to you to bring these facts to your notice, and to 
await your reply before taking further steps.—Yours very truly, 

F. E, McCormicx-Goopuarrt. 

Sir William Bull, M.P.” 

{In publishing Mr. MeCormick-Goodhbart's letter to Sir 
William Bull, we would ask our readers whether it is not a 
matter of grave public concern that Unionist Members of 
Parliament should give their countenance and support to 
persons like the Member for the Thanet division. Can the 
Unionist Party afford to recognise Mr. Marks as one of its 
representatives when such things are said publicly in regard 
to him as are said by Mr. McCormick-Goodbart in the letter 
printed above,—a letter which Mr. McCormick-Goodhart is 
perfectly willing to justify in full if called upon to do so? 
We are glad to say that the Tariff Reform League has played 
a most honourable and straightforward part in the whole 
matter, and explicitly refused to countenance Mr. Marks’s 
candidature. We have, it is hardly necessary to say, no 
personal animus whatever against Mr. Marks, but as Unionists 








EE 
we are concerned with the purity of public life and the good 
name of the Unionist Party. To parties, as to men, character 
is essential, but while Unionists act as Sir William Bull has 
acted the character of the Unionist Party is bound to suffer 
Mr. McCormick-Goodbart deserves the sincere thanks of men 
of all parties for the manner in which he fought the battle of 
political purity at the General Election, and for the courage 
and persistency which now mark his determination to make 
the Unionist Party feel the disgrace which it must incur if 
recognised members of that party publicly support Mr, 
Marks, and recommend him to Unionists as a fit and proper 
person to represent them in Parliament.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


THE DAY. 
WonDERFUL, silent, doth it rise, — 
A white fact casting off red dreams,— 
With clear, unfathomable eyes 
Where time, unconquered, gleams. 





Fools, lacking time to love or pray, 
Against the body of its hours 
Press hurriedly, nor ever stay 
To question of its powers. 


“This hast thou done,” it writes, “and this; 
And these shall prove that we have met ;” 

And still we mould, and mar, and miss, 
And think we shall forget. 


We wake, nor think immortal youth 
From darkness evermore is drawn 

In this sweet, awful shape of truth 
That comes with every dawn. 


We babble of eternal things, 
And, lo! Eternity is here, 

Inscribing God's imaginings 
Upon the gradual year. 


Morn after morn unveils its face, 
Where on our path of life it stands, 
Heaven and Hell, grey doom and grace, 

Within its open hands. 


And when we pass the bounds of time, 
In fear or rapture we shall say, 
In that unboured, supernal clime: 
“This was, this is, our Day!” 
May Doney 
(Author of “Songs of the Real”). 








ART. 


<i 
THE ACADEMY.—I. 

Ir must be confessed that the present Exhibition at Burlington 
House is one of very little interest. Such a large collection 
of pictures as that shown annually at the Academy is bound 
to result in an average of work the level of which is maintained 
year after year. But though the general level may be the 
same from year to year, a few pictures of remarkable quality 
as a rule stand out from the background of dulness and 
vulgarity. This year, unfortunately, these remarkable pictures 
are difficult to find, and indeed it would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to say that they do not exist. 

The reply of the Academy that it is impossible for 
them to cause good work to be produced and that they 
have not genius at command is obvious, but not con- 
vincing. It is, of course, true that they cannot call forth 
great executants at will; but it is also true that they 
could exercise a real influence on the taste of puinters. 
The last few years have been notable for the decline im 
the number of pictures produced of a style indicated by 
such titles as “ Mother’s Darling,” “ Playmates,” or “ Now 
den all tum and see me dump.” These domestic pictures have 
given way to allegories and symbols. On most of the walls 
we see inane abstractions and sentimental truisms,—works 
which are intended to be ideal, but which never rise beyond 
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the commonplace and the obvious. If, when this fashion 
for idealistic pictures became prominent, the Academicians had 
get themselves resolutely to discourage all work that did not 
contain the true metal, who can doubt that they could 
have produced an effect? Take, for instance, those semi- 
religious allegories with melodramatic staging of which 
No. 710, Mr. Sigismund Goetze s The Ever-Open Door, is an 
example. Reduced to words, this picture is not unlike the 
great picture of the Court of Death by Watts. But, unfortu- 
nately, ideas exalted in themselves can be presented with 
every circumstance of vt ity : mer 
meretricious art exists in painting as it does in literature, and 
the admirers of Miss Marie Corelli will find that the Academy, 
like the publishers, know how to provide meui for their palates. 
There is an element of pathos in the spectacle of simple people 
standing in awestruck rows before a picture the sentimental 
appeal of which beguiles them into the belief that the work is 
a masterpiece. If the Academy would take a strong line, and 
refuse to hang sham idealistic work, they might have a real 
effect, not only upon the taste of artists, but upon that of the 
public. Artists very naturally paint what ,they think likely 
to be hung. If pictures of a debased style are to be seen 
flaunting in every room, what encouragement is there for the 
artist to improve his style? If the uncultivated find their 
tastes catered for on every wall by those who claim to be 
representative of the best in art, how are they ever to be made 
to realise that their vision is limited? The Academy cannot 
compel painters to provide great works of art for their 
Exhibitions, but they could if they chose refuse to hang on 
their walls works of which the taste is vulgar, the sentiment 
false, and the execution meretricious. 

Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Lord Roberts (No. 41) in the first 
room is a disappointment. The ominous words “ presentation 
portrait” in the catalogue make their influence felt in the 
painting. The uniform and the orders seem to swamp the 
personality of the great soldier, and the whole is seen in an 
almost commonplace way. This uninteresting way of seeing 
thesitter, unfortunately, may also be noted in two other portraits 
by the same hand. That of the lady (No. 217) in the big room 
is very far below what Mr. Sargent has taught us to expect from 
his brush. Face, hand, dress, and flowers alike have a per- 
functory look and absence of life, which cannot but be deeply 
deplored by those who have so often been stimulated and 
delighted by this painter’s work. Mr, Sargent is much more 
his true self in the large group of four Professors of the 
University of Baltimore (No. 257). This picture, hanging 
where the Marlborough group hung last year, is as sombre as 
the other was brilliant. The Professors are gathered round a 
table, and clad in black Academic robes, in which they seem 
perhaps a little uncomfortable, and at first sight provoke a smile. 
But where else in the present day shall we find heads painted 
like these? In spite of their smallness compared to the whole 
area of the picture, they dominate their surroundings as do 
iving things among the dead. The canvas has been added to 
—indeed, one could wish the joins had been better done—but 
the enlargement has given room for a fine spacious background 
of carved wood and a panelling-surrounded picture. The 
retiring spaces of gloom in this background are infinitely 
delightful in their sombre quiet, and afford a welcome 
relief to the eye distracted by the discordant pictures of the 
Exhibition. 

It is sometimes easy to overestimate the quality of a work 
from the way in which it is hung. In the fifth room Mr. John 
Collier's smooth picture of the repenting lady illuminated by 
the orange glow of a fire makes the landscape next to it, A 
Yorkshire Moorland Village (No. 330), by Mr. James Henry, 
look delightfully fresh in colour and pleasant in surface. 
Another very pleasant piece of colour is the breezy sketch, 
Luggers (No. 340), by Mrs. Mabel Luck. 

A small picture in the first room called The Green Fields 
(No. 109) is the most attractive work exhibited by Mr. Clausen 
this year. In it the artist has realised with great subtlety 
and beauty the effect of looking from high ground over 
fields to the sky. The sky is one of tender blue dappled 
with clouds, which break up the sunshine into pools of 
light as it passes over the plain. By means of a haystack 
and two figures a most difficult piece of country has become 
manageable pictorially. Our sense of composition is satis- 
fed, and we can enjoy undisturbed the rare beauty of the 
Paintir g«f the light and air. How easy it is to imagine the 


f vulgarity and false sentiment. False and, 





scene of this picture, which is everyday English country, 
painted with all the dull circumstances of chessboard-like 
distant fields and commonplace details. By realising this we 
can estimate the power of the artist, who has been able to 
seize the essentials of beauty—in this case the colour and 
gradation of the light—and make this beauty predominate. 
So often in the landscapes of Nature the beauties are in the 
evanescent elements of the scene, and the artist, though he 
may have seen the better part, only succeeds in transferring 
to his canvas the constant and the prosaic. 
H. 8. 








BOOQOKS. 


—_—@———_—_—. 


A BENTHAMITE SYMPOSIUM.* 

THE anonymous author of this book has put his thesis 
against the continuance of war into the form of a symposium. 
The Arbiter, a follower of Bright and Cobden, has a party at 
his country house of men more or less of his own way of 
thinking, and for a week they discuss the main topics con- 
nected with the pacification of the world. It is a genre which 
requires careful handling, and we are far from certain that 
such a subject as war and arbitration would not have been 
better treated in a series of essays. For the essence of a sym- 
posium is the interplay of character and a certain dialectic ; 
but in this work the characters are different names applied to 
the same voice, and they repeat their arguments as stolidly as 
if they were leading articles. Moreover, the subject is too 
heavy and too academic for a true symposium. It does not 
permit of those excursions into a lighter vein with which 
writers like Mr. Mallock beguile the tedium of their meta- 
physics. There is one joke in the book, but it is only to be 
recognised by the rubric which follows, “ When the 
laughter bad subsided.” For the thesis is a solid one, and 
requires a vast deal of legal and historical buttressing; and 
these can only be given in heavy ex cathedra statements, and 
not in the light play of conversation. For the learning shown 
we have nothing but praise. The chapters are full of much 
curious and valuable matter, and will form a permanent store- 
house for the internationalist. A great deal, to be sure, is 
not germane to the argument, and there is much unnecessary 
repetition of trite and not specially relevant historical facts. 
But the reader will gladly pardon the enthusiasm which leads 
the author into antiquarian bypaths, and admire the masculine 
vigour of much of the reasoning and the aptness of most of 
the illustrations. 

The Arbiter, as we have said, is a North Country Radical 
who had been in Parliament, but had retired to devote his life 
to the cause of peace. His particular type of Radicalism may 
be guessed from the fact that in one passage he classes fox- 
hunting with Spanish bull-fighting, and contemplates with mis- 
giving the popular admiration of “such modern heroes ag 
Gordon, and Kitchener, and Roberts.” The other guests are 
his two nephews, Case, a lawyer, who, oddly enough, has 
“selected Francis Horner as his model,” and Martin True- 
love, “ one of the half-dozen Balliol scholars that have taken 
Holy Orders in the last twenty years”; Clarke, an Indepen- 
dent minister; Browne, a Cambridge historian; a broker 
called Meyer; - ~etired Admiral; an officer from the Intelli- 
gence Depart .ent; and the newspaper reporter who edits the 
record. They are all people of one type, for the Admiral 
talks irreproachable Radicalism, Captain Seymour only 
supplies technical details of modern armaments, and Meyer 
when he is not agreeing with the Arbiter is occupied in 
making a fool of himself. It is the caricature of Meyer 
which makes the whole symposium method absurd. He is a 
German Jew who loses no oppor tunity of talking a ridiculous 
Jingoism and suffering himself to be nonplussed with catches 
which would not trip up a child. After maintaining, for 
example, that it is a patriot’s duty not to allow his country 
to be insulted, he adds that war should only be embarked 
upon if Consols are high and money plentiful, and speedily 
meets the obvious dilemma. The author must know well 
enough that there is another side to all his arguments, that 
Meyer and his kind are not usually fools, and that, in any case, 
this other side is def*uded by men much wiser than alien 
stockbrokers. If he ‘ad wished to make the book a true 


* The Arbiter in Cowncil, London: Macmillan and Co, -[10s, net.] 
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symposium, he would have put the case for the opposition into 
better hands. 

The cardinal doctrine taught is a form of internationalism. 
“Some of you younger men,” says the Arbiter, “ will see inter- 
national laws passed and administered by an international 
assembly. That will mean a solution of the problem ; for by 
solution I.mean an international agreement which will reduce 
the armed forces of civilised countries and their armaments to 
the lowest point compatible, first, with the maintenance of 
internal peace, and, second, with the contribution of a small 
contingent to the international army which it will probably be 
for a long time necessary to maintain.” But it stops short of 
the doctrine of Tolstoy’s famous letter, as well it might, for 
the Tolstoyan creed ignores the existence of the State, and is 
utterly hostile to the ordinary utilitarian argument, whereas 
such philosophy as the disputants profess is Benthamism. 
The defects of the reasoning spring from this conflict 
between dogmas which can only be logically defended by 
a sublimated idealism like Tolstoy’s, and arguments which 
are intended to glorify commerce, a kind of nationalism, money- 
making, comfort, and all the deities of the average man. So far 
as concerns the economic evils of war we are in agreement with 
the Arbiter, though he slightly overstates his case, and is apt 
to use fallacious illustrations. We grant that the proposition 
that war is good for trade is indefensible, but we see little 
cogency in the parallel of a partner in a firm of manufacturers 
who draws out his money and invests it in a series of 
champagne suppers and firework entertainments. A war 
undertaken to enlarge territory might find its parallel 
in the action of the individual manufacturer who devotes a 
large sum of money to contesting in the Law Courts the 
patents of arival. But it is in its doctrine of the moral evil of 
all war that the book is least satisfactory. Certain qualifica- 
tions are admitted, such as a war of defence, or a war to 
prevent injustice to a small State; but even in these it is 
argued that a preponderating moral evil is present, and that 
it is always possible and preferable to attain the same end by 
other means. It is here that we most seriously join issue. 


Unless we are to drive the higher virtues out of life, we must 
realise that every nation must face in its history certain 


crises where war is the only solution. It calls uponits citizens 
to sacrifice, if necessary, life itself for those things which alone 
make life desirable. “Liberty is even more necessary than 
peace,” says one of the disputants, and we see no answer to 
the proposition. We grant all the evils of war, and we desire 
to see the chances of it reduced to the narrowest limits; but 
at the same time, if human society is to have any ideals before 
it, we must admit its permanent possibility and justification. 
The Arbiter looks forward to a time when “it will be a 
sweet and glorious thing to live for one’s country.” So be it; 
but that consummation will be reached only because it is 
recognised that it is right to die fr one’s country; and our 
imagination is not capable of conceiving a state of things 
when the call for this ultimate sacrifice will be out of the 
question. The truth is that to disregard the idealism of war 
is to disregard the idealism of humanity,—propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas. If the world were sunk in a universal 
materialism, then there would be no war, for any sacrifice is 
cheaper than a man’s life. So long as ideals are passionately 
believed in, so long will men be bound to risk everything 
in their maintenance. 

Benthamism, of course, denies this, but in dealing with a 
subject which goes to the root of our common nature 
Benthamism is an inadequate philosophy. As a creed it has 
many sterling merits, but it is framed on data far too narrow 
to appeal with any authority to mankind. The defects of 
the book, considered as a serious contribution to political 
philosophy are that it is dominated by a theory which is a 
little belated nowadays, and in any case has only a partial 
application, and that, for all its worship of the historical 
method, itis apt to read very arbitrary lessons into history. It 
imagines a world of clear definitions and sharp outlines, where 
progress is orderly and systematic, and a kind of middle-class 
Reason reigns supreme. It is, therefore, most naturally hostile to 
Hegelianism, without, as we should gather, understanding very 
clearly the system it attacks. A creed which hesitates to 
make absolute distinctions, which sees the world not as a chess- 
board pattern of white and black, which looks at the complex 
organism of life and finds progress the result, not of a 
straightforward pilgrimage, but of a perpetual conflict,—all 





this is abhorrent to orderly Benthamite dogmatism, But 
trouble is, as Bagehot said of mysticism, that it is true ry 
problem is not solved by weeding out all the difficulties — 
the data, and an ideal is not desirable which neglects certain 
human attributes that are rich in spiritual promise. There ij 
nothing, says the Benthamite, worth fighting for, for ‘he 
contest will always involve economic loss and moral 
however lofty the cause. On the contrary, says his opponent, 
a creed which is not worth fighting for is no creed. As th 
world is constituted, true peace only emerges out of strife, 
and if a man believes firmly in his ideal, he is bound on 
occasion to sacrifice for it what he holds dearest, Humanige 
war by all means, reduce the chances of it, prevent all needless 
and rash conflicts, but, unless you want to degrade human 
nature, do not deny its ultimate justification. As Saint. 
Simon said, “souvenez-vous que, pour faire quelque chose 
de grand, il faut étre passionné.” But not only does the 
argument in the work before us, to our mind, proceed 
on the basis of a most inadequate philosophy; it shows 
often a singular misreading of historical facts. Since 
much of the reasoning is on historical grounds, the book 
loses greatly in effect when we find a contention based on 
facts which we cannot admit. For example, it is surely 
fantastic to take Alison’s suggestion seriously that Pitt’s real 
object in his war with France was to distract the nation from 
internal reforms. The writer is an admirer of the Mad Mullah, 
and seems to imagine that he was fighting on behalf of Abyssinian 
freedom. To say that the guarantee of the Transvaal Thirty-five 
Million Loan was secured from the British Government bythe 
promise of a Thirty Million War Contribution is a speculation 
contradicted by the published Blue-books. Instances might be 
multiplied, but the most flagrant case is that of the recent 
Boer War, where many strange things are set down ag 
historical truth. On one page we are told that the war was 
undertaken to enhance mining values, on another that the 
English people made war only on the understanding that 
the gold mines should pay the cost. Since neither event 
happened, that seems a perfectly final argument to the 
Benthamite mind against the war policy. We should have 
no complaint to make of this looseness of speech if it were all 
done in character, for no doubt many excellent people said and 
believed these things. But, as we have already pointed out, 
the book is not a real symposium, since the individuals speak 
with a common voice. We must therefore set down such 
assertions, along with the arbitrary and narrow philosophy, 
as among the causes which make the book a clever piece of 
special pleading rather than a serious contribution to political 
thought. 





JOHN EVELYN.* 


Two hundred years ago died John Evelyn, full of years and 
honours, and the best monuments to his memory are raised 
in the two editions of his Diary now before us. Both are 
reprints of William Bray’s edition, so that in the matter of 
text neither has the advantage. In most other respects that 
published by Messrs. Bickers is vastly superior. It is hand- 
some in form, excellently illustrated, and it is prefaced by a 
clear and simple Life by Mr. Wheatley. On the other hand, 
Messrs. Routledge’s edition is compact in one volume, and 
those who are interested in Evelyn and his works will be well 
advised if they purchase both. 

John Evelyn, in the art of the diarist, has but one 
rival, and, by a prodigal accident, his rival is a contem- 
porary and a friend. Nature has lavished her choicest 
gifts upon the same age. Samuel Pepys and John Evelyn 
frequented the same houses, sat at the same tables, watched 
the same events, and served the same masters. Each, 
unknown to the other, was confiding his experiences to a 
journal; and, with them to aid us, we may look at one 
period with two widely different pairs of eyes. As many men, 
so many opinions, and so many impressions. We see the 
divergence daily in our newspapers. So various are the gifts 
of pereeption and selection that one editor ignores that which 
to another seems of vital importance. To study a day's 
events in two papers is to wonder if there are not two globes 
whirling through space. And, on a higher plane, you may 

* (1) Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn. With Life of the Author by 
Henry B. Wheatley. Vols, I. and II, London: Bickersand Son, [10s.6d. net each.] 
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pote the inevitable divergence in Pepys and Evelyn. Though 
their world was the same, how different are the events which 
they choose to record ! To Pepys that which happened to him- 
self was of the utmost importance. Patriot as he was, faithful 
servant of his country though he proved, he was still, in his own 
thought, the centre of the universe. Whatever misfortunes 
overtook his country, his gaieties, his amours, his chagrins were 
of supreme interest. When all around him were dying of the 
plague, he could still be “ very merry. If the Fire encroached 
upon his house, he found a momentary relief in the safe burial 
of his Parmesan cheese. He could never be dull, because the 
world—joyous even in disaster—contained so much that 
flattered his buoyant spirit. His infinite curiosity triumphed 
over boredom as easily as over ruin; and if the future looked 
dull, were not the eyes of his enchantresses always bright ? 
Evelyn, on the other hand, was something of an historian. 
His glance took a wider scope. He looked upon events with 
an impersonal discretion, and he did not dismiss all episodes 
as trivial in which he himself was not concerned. He recorded 
the great happenings of his time, and if he has not left so 
brilliant a portrait of himself as Pepys created of Pepys, he 
has bequeathed to us a far greater mass of information, a 
juster history of politics, than the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Their styles are as diverse as their intentions. In Evelyn 
the obviously literary touch is always apparent. He arranges 
his sentences like a man of letters, and in his finest 
passages he reaches a high pitch of eloquence. In 
Pepys the touch is Pepys, and Pepys only. He discards 
the artifices of correct expression, and in his phrase, as in 
his marvellous candour, reveals himself, and himself alone. 
And so it is that Pepys’s narrative is always dramatic— 
himself being the centre of the play—while Evelyn is 
historical, pathetic, or didactic, as the mood seizes him. 
Pepys gives us the comedy of his time, as Plautus and 
Terence gave us the comedy of theirs. Evelyn, on the 
other hand, has something of Livy in his composition, and 
not a little of Cicero. Compare, for instance, their treat- 
ment of the Great Fire, and you may measure the distance 
between them. Thus it is that Pepys’s account begins :— 
“Some of our maids sitting up late last night to get things 
ready against our feast to-day, Jane called us up about three 
in the morning, to tell us of a great fire they saw in the city. 
So I rose and slipped on my night-gown, and went to her 
window.” And now turn to Evelyn, and see the temper in 
which he views the destruction of the city. “The clouds of 
smoke were dismal, and reached, upon computation, near fifty 
miles in length,” he writes the day after the Fire. “Thus I 
left it this afternoon burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the 
last day. It forcibly called to my mind that passage—non 
enim hic habemus stabilem civitatem: the ruins resembling 
the picture of Troy. London was, but it is mo more!” Pepys 
sets the scene before you like a man. Evelyn reflects upon 
the tragedy like a writer, ingenious in reference and quick 
with allusion. We need not discuss which is the better 
method, but it may surely be said that the world will produce 
another hundred Evelyns before it fashions a fitting rival 
for Pepys. 

Thus Evelyn wrote always as the scholar and gentleman. 
He had a love for all the grave and amiable things of 
life. He was well skilled in gardens and gardening. He was 
a wise and kindly patron of the fine arts. His discovery of 
Grinling Gibbons is one of the pleasantest episodes recorded 
in his Diary, and there is no doubt that it was Evelyn's 
enthusiasm which ensured the sculptor’s success. Among his 
most constant friends was Christopher Wren, whose good 
fortune it was to beautify London after the Fire. He 
collected prints, and wrote books, and kept the best 
company, and was the very pattern of a cultivated 
man. Moreover, he possessed to a high degree the virtues 
of carefulness and discretion. He stood well with all men. 
Though he would not surrender a principle nor change an 
Opinion against his honour, he would, if he could, avoid 
giving offence to either side. 
King, none knew that he had been with the army. He was, 
in brief, something of a prig; or rather, it was his mis- 
fortune to present himself to the world in this guise. But 
he could on occasion be as light-hearted as the best of them, 
and it was his good fortune to be present at the greatest 
moment of Pepys’s life. It was not in itself the best occasion 
for joyousness. The plague was at its worst. The day before 
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Pepys’s waterman had fallen ill, and Pepys had been forced re- 
luctantly to walk home. His wife’s father also had been stricken, 
and his house shut up. And in the midst of it all came the 
news of Lord Sandwich’s victory over the Dutch; and “the 
receipt of this news,” thus Pepys tells the story, “did put us 
all into such an ecstasy of joy, that it inspired into Sir James 
Minnes and Mr. Evelyn such a spirit of mirth that in all my 
life I never met with so merry a two hours as our company 
this night was. Among other humours, Mr. Evelyn's repeat- 
ing of some verses made up of nothing but the various 
acceptations of may and can, and doing it so aptly upon 
occasion of something of that nature, and so fast, did make 
us all die almost of laughing, and it so stopped the mouth of 
Sir J. Minnes in the middle of all his mirth (and in a thing 
agreeing with his own manner of genius), that I never saw 
any man so outdone in all my life; and Sir J. Minnes’ mirth 
to see himself so outdone was the crown of all our mirth, In 
this humour we sat till about ten at night, and so my Lord 
and his mistress home, and we to bed, it being one of the 
times of my life wherein I was fullest of the true sense of 
joy.” That was a night worth living for, and it is perhaps 
the best monument to the friendship which united Evelyn 
and Pepys unto the end. 

For, different as they were in temperament and character, 
they spoke and thought in the highest terms of one another. 
Pepys could not have composed that masterpiece of pathos, 
Evelyn’s threnody on his dead daughter. Evelyn, on the 
other hand, could not have caught on paper the humour of the 
moment with the exquisite skill of Pepys. But friends they 
were always and in all circumstances, and for all their 
intimacy it is certain that neither could have anticipated 
the relative places they hold to-day in the world’s esteem. 
Could they revisit the earth, would it not be a surprise to them 
that Pepys is universally admired as a man of genius, while 
Evelyn carries off the prize which is given to an orderly, well- 
organised talent? But posterity does not always accept its 
opinions ready made, and we cannot but acknowledge in 
remembering Pepys and Evelyn that for once the idle 
apprentice has the better of it. 





VERSAILLES AND LOUIS XIV.* 

Berore Louis XIII. built his picturesque hunting-box on the 
hill at Versailles, it was crowned with the usual windmill, 
below which trailed the houses of a long village, with priory, 
church, and manor-house. There were one or two other 
villages or hamlets in the immediate neighbourhood, one of 
which, Choisy-aux-Beufs, took its name from the constant 
passage of droves of cattle from the pastures of the Orne to 
the markets of Paris. These hamlets were divided from each 
other by marshes and wastes; but the higher slopes were 
cultivated, though the cornfields were not very profitable, if it 
is true that owing to their exposed situation they were con- 
stantly swept by whirlwinds which scattered the grain. This 
danger of the crops being shed, or versés, is supposed by some 
antiquaries to be the origin of the name Versailles. Pro- 
phesying after the event, some person of genius made one 
of the anagrams so popular in the seventeenth century: 
Versailles : Ville seras. 

The extent of cultivated ground was small; the wild and 
hilly country extended in forest and marsh for many miles 
round Versailles. Large woods of quaint and various names, 
such as Les Hubies or Loubies, suggesting ghosts and were- 
wolves, stretched as far as the forest of Marly in one direction 
and that of Rambouillet in another. This sort of country, 
within so easy a distance of the Louvre or Saint-Germain, 
had wonderful attractions for a passionate sportsman like 
Louis XIII. He bought the estate of Versailles from its 
seigneur, Antoine de Loménie, who had been a favourite 
companion of his father, Henry IV., and immediately 
employed Lemercier to build a little chiteau on the top 
of the hill. Here he generally spent some weeks in the 
autumn. Besides the attraction of sport, the view over plain 
and forest, hill and valley, was magnificent. There was no 
room in the chateau, with its square pavilions and sur- 
rounding moats, for the Court and all its equipage; this 
a satisfaction to Louis XIV.’s unsociable 





* Versailles and the Court wnder Lowis XIV. By James Eugene Farmer. 
(15s. net.) 
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Most of the above details of Versailles in the days before 
its glory are not to be found in Mr. Farmer’s curious and 
interesting book. They might have made a rather fascinating 
introductory chapter; but after all, his subject is quite large 
enough without including a study of origins. We have 
thought it worth while to make these notes for the amuse- 
ment of readers who like to begin at the beginning. We 
could have gone much further back than Antoine de Loménie, 
with the help, for instance, of M. Jacob, a learned bookseller 
of Versailles just after the Revolution—not to mention more 
dignified authorities still—but we must submit, for the rest of 
our space, to be dazzled by the glories of the “Sun-King.” 

In one way, it must be said, Mr. Farmer's work might have 
been better done. As it stands, it is half guide-book, half 
history and biography, and so arranged that one finds it 
difficult to read through. The collection of materials is 
wonderful, but the book, as a whole, loses half its effect 
for want of literary arrangement. At the same time, if a 
reader has the patience to refer constantly from one part of 
the book to the other, if he can work out the connections and 
arrange the materials for himself, he will find a large amount 
of interest and amusement. For the book contains everything 
that anybody can want to know about the Palace of 
Versailles as Louis XIV. made it, about the unique Court life 
that was led there, about the personal character of the King, 
his children and grandchildren, his connections and principal 
courtiers, all mostly drawn and studied from a contemporary 
point of view. It will thus be seen that the picture might 
have been made wonderfully brilliant and complete, though 
not without some artistic pains. The minute and excellent 
plans of palace, gardens, and town, with the many charming 
illustrations of modern Versailles, are means by which its 
first magnificence can be realised without much difficulty. 
Then a few strokes of Saint-Simon’s magic pen, or a page 
from Madame’s Memoirs, or Dangeau, or the invaluable Etat 
de la France—all Mr. Farmer’s splendid materials, but worked 
in differently, with the interesting portraits of which the book 
is full—and the whole amazing scene lives and moves before 
us. We see the Princes and Princesses in their several orbits, 
the crowd of nobles, courtiers, fine ladies, guards, lackeys, 
musicians, gardeners, and other artists, all France that pre- 
tended to be worth anything as to birth, money, beauty, or 
talent, gathered in that small and stately space, those marble 
courts and grandiose gardens rustling with groves and flashing 
with fountains, those galleries and mirrored saloons, labyrinths 
of crowded stairs and passages, dens where great people were 
ready to sleep for the sake of being under the sacred roof,— 
and the famous figure, the luminary round whom all moved 
and who was the centre of all, the blue-eyed King with his 
great wig, his faultless manners, and his power of self- 
control. 

What we complain of in this book is that the scenery and 
the figures are to a great extent divorced from each other; 
and no scenery and no figures ever belonged more entirely to 
each other than Versailles and Louis XIV. with his Court. 
And it is not as if the glory—or vainglory—of all this had 
been spread over centuries and successive generations. In 
most cases the same figures attend the King from his palace- 
building to his death, so that, for instance, there would have 
been little difficulty in working in the personal account of 
Madame de Maintenon with the description of her apartments, 
instead of dividing them by nearly two hundred pages. And 
yet we are more inclined to thank Mr. Farmer for all that his 
book is than to dwell on what it might have been. 

Mr. Farmer’s selections from the memoirs of the time are 
made with great judgment. The personages stand out effec- 
tively, and are illustrated by remarks full of insight and 
justice. We will answer for it that few readers are familiar 
enough with the Grand Dauphin—who had a character of his 
own, though he was perhaps the least interesting of his line— 
not to feel a certain curiosity about Louis XIV.’s only legiti- 
mate son. Mr. Farmer’s chapter on Monseigneur, who in 
spite of his birth had very little real chance in life, is well 
worth reading. By means of comparison he shows that this 
poor Prince had merits as well as deficiencies. He was by no 
means the idiot “ drowned in fat and sloth” that Saint-Simon 
represents him. He had qualities of a sort, enough to make 
him a famous wolf-hunter, riding from five o’clock in the 
morning till eleven o’clock at night; he was capable of kind 
actions, had a real taste for art, and was an agreeable 





a TS 
storyteller. He might possibly have made a more @ 
Louis XV. than his grandson. — 

In his son, the Duke of Burgundy, the pupil é 
Providence gave a blessing to the French ae Bator. 
take it away. Many things might have happened different 
if this Prince, who “ dared to say openly in the salon of Marly 
‘The king is made for his subjects, not the subjects for a 
king,’” bad lived to succeed his grandfather. With such qa 
father and such a mother—for the Duchess was in every wa 
her husband’s equal—the boy who became Louis XV. might 
have grown up worthier cf his place; for he had by nature 
both talent and character. 

But after all, the chief figure is also the most interesting, 
and Mr. Farmer's estimate of Louis XIV., partly drawn from 
memoirs and history, partly from his own very fair deductions 
is the most valuable and attractive thing in the book. Without 
sparing the weaknesses of Louis, he is not afraid to point out 
his many merits. Without calling him Louis the Great he 
sees in him elements of greatness. 

Versailles saw its finest days in the seventeenth century 
and of this Mr. Farmer’s book gives a good deal of fresh 
evidence. It was then, in its way, a reality; to be followed 
by the artificialities of a Court under Madame de Pompadour, 
With Louis XIV. “ended the ideals and aspirations of an 
Age.” 





IN THE DEPTHS OF SPACE* 


THE advances of astronomy during the last half-century are 
nowhere more remarkable than in what they have taught us 
about the nature and movements of the so-called “ fixed stars,” 
This part of astronomy is entirely modern. The early 
observers—the shepherds who watched their flocks and the 
skies by night on Chaldean plains, and the pyramid-builders 
who oriented their vast work by the stars—discovered a great 
deal about the solar system by patient observation of the 
planetary movements. Ptolemy was thus able to construct a 
system of astronomy which, in spite of all the fun that hag 
been poked at it, was quite adequate to explain the apparent 
motions of the planets, though it lacked the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the Newtonian or gravitational theory. But the 
idea that the stars which bedeck the heavens so richly on a 
clear night are themselves suns like our own—like it moving 
through space, and perhaps lighting and warming unknown 
and invisible planets, but at so vast a distance that our most 
powerful telescope still shows them as mere points of light 
—is quite modern. One of the strongest objections brought 
against the epoch-making theory of Copernicus was that, if 
the earth really travelled round the sun in a vast orbit, the 
fixed stars ought to present different appearances at half- 
yearly intervals, just as the landscape seen from the window 
of a railway carriage keeps changing its apparent form as the 
observer is carried onward. It took some time for men to 
familiarise themselves with the idea that the fixed stars are at 
such immense distances from the earth that scarcely any per- 
ceptible change is made in their relative positions by our 
orbital motion. Now we realise that our sun is only one 
amongst the stars, separated by an almost inconceivable depth 
of space from his nearest neighbours. Miss Clerke, with 
her usual power of accurate and lucid exposition, has given us 
a most fascinating account of all that astronomers have thus 
far discovered about these immensely distant stars. Her book 
was first published fifteen years ago, but so many advances 
have been made since then that this second edition is prac- 
tically a new work. To the student of astronomy it is an 
admirable introduction to the sidereal branch of the science, 
while the intelligent general reader will find it a fascinating 
account of some of the greatest wonders of Nature. 


The first thing to realise about the stars is the immensity 
of the distances which separate them from one another. Our 
sun exists in splendid isolation. The only way in which we 
can measure the distance of a star is by a kind of trigono- 
metrical survey which takes for its base-line the diameter 
of the earth’s orbit,—the distance between two positions of the 
earth at intervals of half a year. This base-line is over one 
hundred and eighty millions of miles inlength. Yet it is only 
by the most minute accuracy of measurement that astronomers 
have been able to find out that the apparent direction of some 








* The System of the Stars, By Agnes M, Clerke, London: A. and C. Black, 
(20s. net. } 
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vary as the earth moves from end to end of this 
If we were to construct a triangle with this line 
and its sides formed by lines drawn from either 
th’s orbit to the nearest star, the angle opposite 
the base of such a triangle would be less than one second. To 
all the early observers such an angle was quite imperceptible, 
and consequently they were obliged to conclude either that 
the stars were at infinite distances, or that the earth was the 
real centre of their movements. Nowadays, however, it has 
been found possible to measure the change in direction, or 
parallax, of a good many stars at half-yearly intervals. Once 
this angle is known, it is an easy matter to calculate the 
distance of a star from the earth. The star which is our 
pearest neighbour has a parallax of about three-quarters of a 
second. This means, as Miss Clerke puts it, that the earth’s 
orbit as seen from this nearest star would look rather smaller 
than a sixpence on the weather-cock of the Tate Gallery 
would look to an observer at Charing Cross. That 
such minute quantities should be measurable is a con- 
siderable tribute to the labours of modern science. If we 
attempt to express such distances as those of the stars in 
ordinary units of measurement, we have to deal in numbers 
which are quite beyond any power of mental realisation. In 
order to get over this difficulty astronomers have introduced a 
new unit for the measurement of stellar distances. This is 
known as the light-year, or the distance which light, travelling 
at one hundred and eighty-six thousand miles per second, 
would traverse ina year. The nearest star, Alpha Centauri, 
is rather more than four light-years from the earth. There 
are not many stars within twenty or thirty light-years Some 
of the most brilliant orbs, like Canopus, Rigel, and Spica, are 
so distant that they display no measurable parallax, and must 
be at least three hundred light-years away. It can readily be 
conceived how gigantic an outflow of light there must be from 
these distant suns; Canopus, for instance, must be equal at 
least to twenty-two thousand stars like our sun. It is rather 
a good exercise for the mind which is tempted to exaggerate 
the importance of human affairs to try to picture the con- 
ditions of existence on one of the planets which may circle 
such an orb as Canopus. 

One very curious consequence follows from this way of 
measuring stellar distances. When we look at the star- 
strewn sky we are fathoming the depths, not merely of space, 
but of time. We see none of the stars as it exactly is at this 
moment, but as it was when the light which affects our retina 
set out upon its journey. And, as almost all visible stars are 
set at very various distances from the earth, we see them 
all at different periods. If we look at the constellation of 
Orion, which shines so resplendent in the southern sky 
during the frosty evenings of winter, we see the bright star 
Betelgeux at the head of the constellation as it was one 
hundred and twenty-six years ago, whilst Rigel at the foot is 
visible by light which must have started at least three 
centuries before it reaches us. Sirius, however, the brightest 
star visible in our latitudes, which “ bickers into red and 
emerald” to the south-east of Orion, we see by light which 
only started eight or nine years ago. It is plausibly 
suggested that some of the faintest stars visible in our largest 
telescopes may be as much as thirty thousand light-years 
away. The new star which recently displayed itself in 
Perseus was shown by an ingenious train of reasoning to be 
three hundred light-years distant, so that in 1902 we were 
able to watch the progress of a stellar conflagration which 
really occurred about the time of the Spanish Armada. An 
ingenious French astronomer has based on this fact the 
pleasant fantasy in which he imagines that a disembodied 
spirit, able to move with the speed of thought, and endowed 
with supernatural powers of vision, may at will behold any 
incident which had ever taken place on the earth under an 
open sky, by transporting itself through space to the point 
which the light-waves emitted by that incident have reached in 
their endless journey. Such a being, placed at the distance of 
Canopus, might now be watching the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew; and by travelling thence in a straight line towards the 
earth it would be able to pass in panoramic view the whole subse- 
quent course of the world’s history. Of course, there would 
be considerable gaps, due to clouds, to the rotation of the 
earth, and to the fact that a great part of the earth's history 
bas been conducted indoors. But the general idea is perfectly 
sound. The old superstition of the Recording Angel might be 
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replaced by this modern discovery of the light-waves which 
travel for ever out into boundless space with their story of 
human actions and sufferings. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE shadow of the Education Bill lies heavy on the new 
Nineteenth Century, no fewer than six articles being devoted 
to the subject. Dr. Macnamara, who leads off, is a whole- 
hearted supporter of the Bill: incidentally be expresses hia 
confidence that the policy of the secularist party is hopelessly 
out of touch with the national sentiment. Mr. Herbert Paul 
follows on much the same lines, except that he is more 
passionate in his denunciation of secularism: as he puts it, 
“education without religion is not education at all.” Religion 
with him must involve Theism, but he refuses to admit that it 
must be dogmatic. “To regard the existence of God, so far 
more real than one’s own, as a dogma, a proposition requiring 
formal proof, is to my mind practical Atheism.” The Arch- 
bishop of Westminster's opposition to the Bill is chiefly based 
on the view that “simple Bible teaching” is “ not only utterly 
useless to, but must be absolutely rejected by,” members of the 
Roman Church. There can therefore be no alliance with the 
Established Church in this matter, because the latter bas often 
surrendered what the Roman Catholics can never yield. Lord 
Halifax's attack on the measure is even more fiery in its un- 
compromising antagonism. The new scheme is, in his eyes, 
simply the establishment of Nonconformity, and the temper 
of the article may best be gathered from his statement that 
it is founded on the following four assumptions :— 

(1) That there is such a thing as fundamental or undenomi- 
national Christianity which can be of the least use to anybody ; 
(2) that such a residuum of religious teaching as may remain 
after the elimination from it of everything to which the various 
sects calling themse!ves Christian object, in any way deserves 
the name of Christiau; (3) that the qualification of the teacher 
and his competence to give religious instruction are matters of no 
consequence in regard to the character of the religious instruction 
given by him in the school; (4) that moral instruction can be 
effective apart from the sanctions of religion.” 

Lord Halifax, who quotes largely from Archbishop Temple's 
Life in support of his view, contends that the only solution 
of the difficulty is to be found in “ the recognition by the State, 
as in Germany, of the religious teaching of all denominations 
alike, by a friendly neutrality on the part of the State to all 
religions, and by the maintenance by the State of all schools, 
whether denominational or not, which comply with the State 
requirements as to educational efficiency.” As for Mr. 
Birrell’s Bill, “we shall oppose it by every means at our 
disposal as a merciless abuse of power, a gross suppression 
of conscience, and a flagrant denial of Christian liberty.” 
Dr. Guinness Rogers in a singularly temperate paper extends 
a general support to the Bill, while admitting its need of 
amendment. He owns that he is largely in agreement with 
Bishop Gore's strong objection to undenominational teaching, 
and protests vigorously against the injustice of the view which 
identifies undenominationalism with the religion of Noncon- 
formity. Ina striking passage he contends that the people 
as a whole have benefited by the sweeping away of class or 
Church privileges. ‘ Our Universities were once the appanage 
of the Established Church. They were thrown open, and the 
nation has had abundant reason to rejoice that it has been 
able to welcome the increase of power from the training of 
brain hitherto left uncared for.” Lastly, Mr. Lathbury, in a 
very able article, deprecates opposition to inevitable and 
unobjectionable features of the Bill. In his view, Churchmen 
should concentrate their hostility on the points that are really 
vital,—viz., the extension of local option to the religious diffi- 
culty, and the exclusive endowment of undenominationalism. 
We must strongly condemn Mr. Lathbury’s view in regard 
to the latter point; but in regard to the former, he subjects 
the principle of local option as applied to the extension or 
limitation of facilities to some very damaging criticism, on 
the ground that it is bound to provoke local friction. The 
alternative scheme of universal facilities, which Lord Halifax 
is prepared to accept, Mr. Lathbury tells us that he long 
supported, but has now abandoned, because he has become a 
convert to the secularisation of schools, adding that, “ however 
much Churchmen may dislike the secular solution, their 
success in resisting the present Bill will depend upon their 
readiness to accept that solution in preference to the 
undenominational solution.” In other words, rather than 
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accept the present Bill, the Church is to join with those 
who desire to banish the Bible from our system of national 
education. Our readers know what we think of that policy, 
and we need not, therefore, repeat it here. 

We are glad to find that the editor of the National Review 

has recovered from the temporary depression brought about by 
the débdcle of the Protectionist Party. The cause of this happy 
change is the Government’s Education Bill. Mr. Birrell is 
now promoted from the category of “ poisonous politicians,” 
and has become one of the chief assets of the Unionist Party. 
It is pleasant also to find that the editor has developed a most 
enthusiastic admiration for the Bishops, who have been con- 
verted from “episcopal mandarins” into statesmen and orators 
of the highest order, the Bishop of Manchester, in particular, 
having “literally annihilated” the Education Bill. We had 
always thought that mandarins were incorrigible, but it turns 
out that they are only dormant statesmen._—Captain Mahan’s 
“ Reflections on the Far Eastern War,’ based in part on 
Admiral Togo’s Report, is interesting reading, though it 
suffers from a tendency to prolixity. Oaptain Mahan 
adheres to his opinion that, with reference to the land 
campaign only, the Russians were justified in the retention 
of Port Arthur, and that had their naval operations as a 
whole been conducted with anything like the ability shown by 
Kuropatkin, the result of the war in Manchuria might have 
been different. He admits that the supremacy of the battle- 
ship is established, but regards the worship of the will-o’-the- 
wisp of higher speed as chiefly responsible for the present 
vicious circle in which naval construction has become in- 
volved. Greater speed entails increasing size—and cost— 
without any prospect of finality, unless by international 
agreement.——-Mr. Maurice Low discusses the causes of the 
waning of the popularity of President Roosevelt amongst 
thinking Americans which he alleges to have taken place, 
the reviving prospects of the Democrats, and the chances at 
the next Presidential Election of Mr. Bryan, to whom the 
Conservative Democrats now look to save them from the 
engulfing evils of Radicalism and Socialism as embodied in 
Mr. Hearst.——Mr. Reginald Lucas’s paper on “The Value 
of a Public School Education” reminds one of the chapter on 
the snakes in Iceland. His suggested reforms are a strange 
mixture of revolution and conservatism. “So far as the 
school at large is concerned every Greek and Latin book 
should be destroyed.” At the same time, he argues strongly 
for the retention of clerical Head-Masters.——“ Russia on the 
Rubicon’s Brink” is an interesting forecast, already fulfilled 
in regard to one prediction,—the retirement of Count Witte. 
But the anonymous writer by no means holds that this means 
the close of the Russian Prime Minister’s public life. As for 
the Duma, while doubting its ability to achieve any serious 
legislative work in its first Session, he is clearly of opinion 
that the Opposition means business and will leave nothing 
undone to sweep away the existing Government. 


“China and the West” is the title of a very interesting 
paper in the Contemporary. The author, Dr. Timothy Richard, 
who has lived for thirty-six years in China as a missionary, and 
has had at times the privileges of a confidential adviser to 
the Chinese Government, begins by impressing on his readers 
that the distinction between religious and secular matters is a 
Western idea: in the East the two categories are inseparable. 
Dr. Richard’s condensed exposition of the main tenets of 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism is noticeable for his 
discrimination between the Buddhism of India and that which 
won China, Korea, and Japan. The Conference between 
the missionaries of Shantung and the chief Confucians, 
Buddhists, Taoists, and Mobammedans two years ago 
inspires Dr. Richard with hope, but, as he wisely puts it, 
“to win China [to Christianity] we must be better statesmen 
than her Confucianists, better philosophers than her Buddhists, 
better scientists than her Taoists, and have a more reasonable 
devotion to God than the Mohammedans. Unless our religion 
exceeds that of the existing Chinese religions we cannot enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” And again: “If our religion is to 
have its natural effect in bringing China to Christ, it must be 
displayed not merely in the teaching of missionaries, but in 
the conduct of the Western nations who send them.” It is, in 
his view, impossible to overcome the alienation of the Chinese 
except by the abandonment of the standing militarism of 
modern international intercourse. The whole article is 
worthy of attentive perusal——Professor H. M. Posnett 





writes enthusiastically of “Irish National Imperialism,” a}; 
Federalism, as the true solution of the Irish difficulty, = 
precise nature of the panacea is not very clearly defined. 
Edmund Burke, we learn, was its progenitor. Isaac Butt 
reformulated it in 1870. It is distinct from Devolution, and 
is nobly superior to Retaliation, Protection, or Tariff barter 
“Freedom of Trade, as well as freedom to manage their om, 
affairs, has formed an essential part of the Irish ‘Imperial 
idea’ ever since the middle of the eighteenth century,” 
Professor Posnett writes most genially and amiably but 
with a tantalising abstention from specific details. He 
speaks as though Irish Nationalists were united in support 
of Free-trade and “ National Imperialism”; but we should 
greatly like to see his paper criticised by the leaders of 
the Sinn Fein movement.——Mr. Atherley Jones, K.0. 
M.P., sends a paper on “Trade Disputes,” in which he 
surveys the course of legislation dealing with workmen's 
combination, and suggests how the undoubted grievances 
of Trade-Unionism may be relieved. But he makes no secret 
of his misgivings as to the result of the action of the Govern. 
ment in surrendering to the Labour Members. The Trade 
Disputes Bill, he predicts, “ will be rejected by the Lords, or 
so amended as to take the shape of the Government Bill, 
but probably in a less satisfactory form. The result will be 
deplorable, for protection to Trade-Union funds is urgently 
needed. The counsels of Mr. Burt, of men who fought the 
battle of Trade-Unionism in the dark days when it was a crime 
to be a Trade-Unionist, are disregarded, and extravagant 
demands incapable of fulfilment are preferred to those 
moderate proposals which would meet all reasonable 
requirements.”———Lord Stanley of Alderley’s paper on 
the Education Bill makes it clear that he is far from 
regarding it as an altogether satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. Holding that the only way to ensure that 
the religious teaching shall be satisfactory to those who 
want it is to let them select the teachers, he suggests 
that the special religious teaching everywhere should be 
provided at the cost of those desiring it, and by external 
teachers selected by them. But he would make the “four- 
fifths” school a right of those asking for it wherever their 
numbers justified it, provided that there were enough school 
places equally available and within easy reach of the ordinary 
population. For the rest, we may note that he clearly does not 
approve of the granting of educational Home-rule to Wales, 
and that he sums up his objections to the Bill by expressing 
his opinion that “in the adjustment of the wishes of existing 
denominational managers of schools not under public manage- 
ment the facilities offered them fall short of what they may 
ask for in view of their supersession by a national system.” 
The article abounds in acute criticisms of detail, but is too 
technical to admit of adequate notice in this column. 

In the Fortnightly Mrs. Hugh Fraser tries to explain to us 
what the Japanese mean by the “virtue” of the Emperor. It 
is difficult to grasp the point exactly, but it seems that all 
shades of opinion in Japan attribute the national victories to 
the Imperial “virtue.” The writer tells us that she has at 
times doubted the sincerity of the belief, but she has become 
convinced that even the most Radical obstructionist believes 
as sincerely as do soldiers, sailors, and officials in the truth 
of the dogma. It appears that it is not only the “ virtue’ 
or protection of the existing Emperor which is involved, but 
also that of the Imperial ancestors, who award victory to the 
loyal subjects of their descendant who is on earth. Mrs. 
Fraser writes with enthusiasm of the present Emperor and 
of the arduous labours of his office, relaxed only by the com- 
position of poetry. We are also told that the Emperor, who 
had minute reports made to him of the condition of his troops in 
Manchuria, on hearing of the hardships suffered by the soldiers 
from the cold, ordered that his palace should be no longer 
warmed.—* Pompeius” describes, as far as it is known, the 
construction of the ‘Dreadnought.’ It seems that the ship 
is made as nearly unsinkable as possible by double bottom 
and sides, and also by being divided into many water-tight 
compartments in which there are no doors. To enable the 
crew to get from one part of the ship to another there will be 
lifts, while for comfort ventilating and heating apparatus 16 
provided, and ovens for baking bread. Within the framework 
of the ship are five circular fortresses, each containing two 
12in. guns, and self-contained as to ammunition. Thus have 








the lessons of the war been applied, and the theories of the 
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German warship builders controverted. As evidence that we 
are in the right, we are told that the Japanese are about to 
build what will be a sister-ship to the ‘ Dreadnought.’ This 
article should be read in connection with that of Captain 
Maban in the National Review. 

Writing in Blackwood, Sir Henry Smith, the ex-Commis- 
sioner of the City Police, tells many curious stories of the ways 
of crime and its detection. Among the things narrated are 
accounts of the way in which accident worked in favour of the 
police. On one occasion a criminal was “wanted.” London 
was elaborately searched, but no clue could be found, and the 
baffled Inspector sought relaxation at the “Zoo.” In the 
fst house he entered, where the snakes ure, he found the 
criminal! Even more curious was the incident which Sir 
Henry Smith records of bis travelling to London in a railway 
carriage with a man whose face he distrusted. At London 
Bridge Station a detective was told off to follow the man and 
ascertain where he lived. When Sir Henry Smith got to 
his office he found a letter awaiting him, giving a minute 
description of the man seen in the train. The writer 
denounced the man as a swindler, and asked for an inter- 
view, at which he offered to give full particulars. An appoint- 
ment was made, but not kept. Very likely the men were 
partners and had quarrelled, and the denouncer may on second 
thoughts have considered that exposure might be dangerous 
to himself. An unsigned article deplores the loss of moral 
in the Army, contending that the indiscriminate giving of 
medals, often to men who took no part in the actual fighting 
of a campaign, and the newspapers have contributed to this 
result. Apparently the writer’s complaint against the Press 
is that it, and through its influence the public, regards soldiers 
alternately as heroes and scapegoats. Another thing strongly 
objected to by the writer is the system of volunteering by 
officers, a system introduced by Lord Wolseley. We are 
told that it encourages men to be always on the look-out 
for something, instead of being contented with carrying out 
their ordinary duties and making themselves ready to be sent 
anywhere. ——“ Musings without Method” contains curious 
descriptions of the seventeenth-century French poisoners, 
The strange thing about this time of moral epidemic was the 
attitude of those who were poisoned, but not fatally, and of 
those who were in danger of being dealt with by the clientdle 
of Madame de Brinvilliers. A sort of gentlemanly indiffer- 
ence, as appropriate to the player of a game, was the 
fashion :— 


“When Madame de Dreux, who was madly in love with Monsieur 
de Richelieu, attempted to poison her own husband and her 
lover’s wife, the indiscretion was found as ‘ divinely diverting’ as 
the epigrams which it inspired. The lady was far too pretty for the 
scaffold, and was let off by the judges of the Chambre Ardente, whose 
business it was to suppress sorcery, with a few words of friendly 
warning. This warning she refused to take. Conducted from 
the court in triumph by her husband and her friends, she lost no 
time in seeking a deadly powder wherewith to put an end toa 
lady upon whom Richelieu had cast an eye.” 





In the Monthly Review Lady Gregory has collected a 
number of stories of the belief in spirits shown by the 
inhabitants of islands off the Irish coast. These spirits seem 
to swarm, and are but rarely friendly to ordinary mortals, 
who, we are told, unlike the dwellers in “far-off barbarous 
England,” are not trying to recover their belief in this cloud 
of witnesses, for they have never lost touch with them,—this 
is the way in which the spirits are referred to. And this is 
how the islanders account for the origin of the mysterious 
people: “ Fallen angels they are said to be. God threw athird 
part of them into hell with Lucifer, and it was Michael who 
interceded for the rest. And thén a third part were cast into 
the air, and a third in the land and sea. And here they are 
all about us, thick as grass.” The stories that Lady Gregory 
hus collected about these fallen angels are most tantalising. 
They never seem to lead anywhere, and the most promising 
break off when we long to know the end. What, we wonder, 
happened tothe girl who died, but returned tothe curate with her 
spirit-lover to be married? The curate performed the ceremony, 
but nothing further is recorded. As a rule, the spirits merely 
play impish tricks, such as stealing sticks, for they are great 
fighters, and they are unimaginative enough to dress like 
ordinary people-——Mr. F. Boyle gives a curious account of 
the Cagots of France. These were a separate people living in 


small communities scattered over the country, but apparently 
of the same race. 


They were treated with great cruelty by 








the ordinary pppulation. In the Middle Ages they were 
allowed to buy but not to sell at markets, were obliged to 
wear shoes and never allowed to go barefoot, as they were 
supposed all to be lepers. Until the Revolution these people 
remained apart, and in 1847 Michel wrote their history. His 
conclusion was that they were the descendants of Goths who 
had fought with Charlemagne against the Spaniards. 

The Iridependent Review contains a very interesting article 
by Mr. A. Holden Byles on the application to England of 
the Elberfeld system. He insists that its root principles 
admit of no modification. These are individualisation, 
subdivision into districts and sub-districts, and decentralisa- 
tion. The system has proved successful because the number 
of volunteer helpers has been large enough for every case to 
be treated on its merits, and not by a general rule applied by 
an Official relieving officer who has to deal with a large number 
of cases. The great object is not to distribute doles, but 
to step in at a critical time and prevent the manufacture of 
paupers. This Elberfeld system is being tried in Mngland, 
and, although there has not been time to test it thoroughly, 
the results are encouraging. We shall find some difficulties 
which do not oceur in Germany owing to the much greater 
power possessed by her police. For instance, if a man spends 
his wages on gambling and drink the employer can be required 
to pay the wages direct to the wife, and the police see that 
the man continues to work just as if the wages were paid to 
him. Mr. Byles lays stress on the desirableness of the 
municipal authorities, with the Mayor at their head, publicly 
treating the volunteer workers with consideration, as in 80 
doing they greatly strengthen their position. The worst 
cases would still be left to the care of the Poor Law, 
but by the system advocated a great deal might be done 
to arrest the downward course of many families, and keep 
them from the need of becoming chargeable on the rates.—— 
Mr. Masterman becomes dithyrambic over the new Parliament, 
and drops into poetical similitudes in describing Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. But he seems to have an uneasy 
suspicion that the edge of the new era of reform and revo- 
lution is being taken off by old forms. He says that this 
new Parliament assembled like the Valkyries in the third act 
of Wagner's drama. What resemblance the legislators at 
Westminster have to the “ choosers of the slain” it is difficult 
to see. In his passion for national reform, and in his admira- 
tion of his friends, Mr. Masterman does not see that this 
Parliamentary majority is very much like others. It has 
already set about mending the electoral machine, but only in 
its own party interest. 





NOVELS. 
RING IN THE NEW.® 

THE novels of Mr. Richard Whiteing might serve as an 
excellent text for an essay on the evolution of social satire in 
modern fiction. Most of those who nowadays set out to 
castigate the luxury, folly, and vice of the age so overload 
their canvas with detailed description of the extravagances 
of the idle rich as to incur the suspicion of being fascinated 
by the very evils they profess to reprobate. Others, again, 
carry the process of denunciation or ridicule so far as to 
convey the impression that the regeneration of society would 
deprive them of all congenial occupation. Mr. Whiteing’s 
work belongs to neither of these two categories. His indigna- 
tion against the selfishness of prosperity is strong, but not 
nearly so strong as bis compassion for the struggling worker. 
Pity rather than hatred is his ruling passion, but his pity is 
never drowned in despair. He finds injustice, cruelty, and 
misery on all sides, but assigns no monopoly of virtue to any 
single social stratum. With him the men and women who 
have the root of the matter in them are to be found in all 
classes,—gentle and simple, rich and poor; scholars, artists, 
high-school girls, domestic servants, even journalists. In 80 
far as the form of government under whici we are to advance 
towards the millennium is foreshadowed in his pages, Mr. 
Whiteing clearly favours Socialism, but a Socialism so 
tempered by the love of beauty as to lose balf its monotony 
and rigidity. 

The story which Mr. Whiteing has chosen to tell involves no 
great strain on the credulity of his readers. The experiences 





* Ring in the New. By Bichard Whiteing. London: Hutchinson and Co, [@a] 
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of Prudence Meryon in their essentials are, being enacted 
every day in our midst. A high-school girl, left an almost 
penniless orphan at twenty, Prudence soon wearies of being 
a pensioner on the bounty of a well-to-do but narrow-minded 
aunt, and parting abruptly from her exacting benefactress 
with some twenty pounds in her pocket she determines to 
fight her way to independence in London. Her equipment is 
scanty, but she has health and courage, and after one or two 
rebuffs sets to work with feverish energy to qualify for secre- 
tarial work at a school of typewriting and shorthand. She 
makes friends amongst the girls at the school, and stumbles 
across a rich and generous schoolmate, but is too proud to 
make her a confidante. Her best solace is the companionship 
of her dog, a delightful mongrel of unattractive appearance 
and uncertain temper; her best support is the servant who 
tidies her lodging,—“ a domestic in fractions who let herself 
out by the day to a number of people who could afford to pay 
a little to escape the worst drudgery, and were content to do 
the rest themselves.” Sarah’s rngged independence, which con- 
ceals a kind heart, proves the best incentive to sustained effort. 
What is more, she is the means of introducing Prudence to 
some of her other clients,—notably a journalist named Leonard, 
who edits and writes a cheap but honest paper for the working 
classes, and Laura Belton, a gem engraver, both of them 
interesting and stimulating characters. But in the meantime 
Prudence’s savings have dwindled almost to vanishing-point. 
A chance engagement with some “ barn-stormers ” of the gentle 
modern type, who go round the provinces in avan with a mystery 
play, tides her over the summer; but on her return to town 
the struggle to earn a living wage enters on an acute stage. 
For a while she serves in a shop under humiliating conditions, 
and after that is reduced to American substitutes for religion 
to keep herself from despair, until at the eleventh hour an 
engagement as amanuensis to a rich would-be intellectual 
woman of fashion rescues her from destitution. Thenceforth 
Prudence, if not in clover, is at least able to keep her head 
above water, and to requite Sarah for her support by coming 
to her aid in the hour of disaster. The dénotiment of the story 
is made to coincide with the triumph of the Labour Party at 
the General Election, in which Leonard has taken an active 
part, and in which he finds a happy augury of the ultimate 
advent of the epoch of socialised wealth and diffused 
happiness. 

The charm of Mr. Whiteing’s narrative is greatly enhanced 
by his mastery of the art of presentation. He writes with a 
most engaging ease, preserving a happy mean between 
pedantry and looseness,—indeed, the impression created is 
curiously like that of listening to a brilliant talker. Again, 
he has the advantage of expressing strong views without 
resort to violent language; and when he is moved to vigorous 
protest it is with a generous and not an acrimonious indigna- 
tion. Lastly, we may note that in the few instances where he 
introduces a real personage under the veil of a pseudonym, 
the portrait, even where critical, is entirely void of malice. 
Thus, whether you agree with his schemes of social reform or 
not, you are sure to find in Mr. Whiteing a suggestive and 
entertaining companion. Journalism has been called the 
grave of literary ambition. Mr. Whiteing is to be congratu- 
Jated on having so brilliantly falsified this pessimistic 
generalisation. 





The Wheel of Life. By Ellen Glasgow. (A. Constable and Co. 
6s.)—It cannot be said that Miss Glasgow’s accounts of soc#®ty 
in New York give her readers a very pleasant impression of the 
social conditions of that city. A society which is semi-literary, 
semi-worldly, seldom shows an agreeable aspect in fiction, and 
London society from Miss Glasgow’s point of view would probably 
be even less agreeable than New York. Perhaps, though, the 
Wall Street atmosphere is more absorbing on the other side of 
the Atlantic; and English people certainly imagine that there 
is no class among them which ‘takes such an exclusive interest in 
stocks and shares, and in nothing else, as does the business man 
in New York. The hero of The Wheel of Life, however, is not a 
business man, but an idle man about town,—that is, if the man 
who during the course of the novel acts as lover to the heroine 
can be called the hero. The man who ultimately marries the 
heroine, and who is cast in a far more heroic mould, is a literary 
man, and Miss Glasgow’s study of him is finely contrasted with 
that of the worldly lover, Arnold Kemper. Laura Wilde, the 
heroine, belongs to the literary section of the book, and the way 








in which she unwillingly but completely succumbs to the fascing- 
tion which Kemper exercises over her is cleverly shown by the 
author. The novel is a study of manners, and is extremely 
clever, very subtle, and slightly disagreeable. Miss Glasgow’s 
talent is well displayed in the book, but we cannot help liking her 
work better when she is dealing with scenes of action, as in “The 
Battle-Ground.” In the present novel she does not seem so much 
at her ease, and the detailed analysis of character on which the 
success of the book depends is perhaps a little too much laboured 
to be quite successful. 

The High Toby. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)--The creator of Dick Ryder, otherwise “ Galloping 
Dick,” has put the world in his debt by giving it a further series 
of his hero’s adventures. The highwayman of real life was, we 
fear, generally a brutal and squalid being; but Dick Ryder ig 
the true gentleman of the road, who never robs a poor man, never 
lays hands on a woman, and is always ready to succour dis- 
tressed merit and confound pretentious folly. He takes the most 
surprising risks, but when things are blackest he is quite at his 
ease, for he knows that there is a convenient window unguarded, 
and that his horse is waiting ready-saddled to come at his 
whistle. Sometimes his exploits strain our credulity to breaking- 
point, but in the best of the tales the feats are legitimate enough. 
Much the best in this collection is the last, “Gallows Gate” 
a finely conceived tale of the highwayman’s revenge upon the 
thief-taker who had murdered his friend. Of the rest, we like best 
“The Lord Chief Justice,” which tells how Dick insisted on 
driving with Jeffreys on circuit, and then led him a fine dance 
with a bogus story of a message from King William. The style is 
clear and spirited, and the proper archaisms and expletives are 
skilfully maintained. To all lovers—and we trust they are many 
—of the boot-and-saddle romance we cordially recommend Mr, 
Marriott Watson’s tales. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


JOHN WESLEY. 

The Life of John Wesley. By C.T. Winchester. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Winchester, who professes English Litera- 
ture in the Wesleyan University in the States, thinks that most of 
Wesley’s biographers have written as “ Methodists for Methodists.” 
On this side of the Atlantic they are more or less hampered by the 
question not so much of Wesley’s relation to the Church of 
England as of the relation of the community calletl by his name. 
Professor Winchester, writing as a layman, has a great oppor- 
tunity, and avails himself of it. He is neither a worshipper nor 
an iconoclast. He recognises the greatness of the man, but he 
is not blind to his faults, to the confusions which, for a time at 
least, obscured his theology, and to his curious weakness in the 
most important relation of private life. As regards politics 
Wesley always had an open mind. His views on the American 
question, for instance, changed with a rapidity which would have 
been suspicious in a politician. But whether he was consistent 
or not, Wesley was conspicuously honest. There never was a 
less self-seeking man. 











MAST AND SAIL IN EUROPE AND ASIA. 

Mast and Sail in Europe and Asia. By H. Warington Smyth. 
(John Murray. 21s. net.)—This is a book in the presence of 
which the “armchair” critic feels peculiarly helpless. What 
has he got to say to “the outcome of some years of varied sea 
travel”? Is he likely to have “had experience,” and “in many 
cases handled for himself the principal types of sailing craft in 
Europe and Asia”? Here and there, it may be, his observa- 
tions touch those of the author. He may remember, if his 
memory goes back far enough, the luggers of the Kentish shore, 
of Deal and Broadstairs and Ramsgate, and have seen that they 
have almost disappeared. They were handled by as fine a class 
of seafaring men as this island has ever bred, and did wonders of 
courage and skill,—for had they not the Goodwin Sands to keep 
them up to the mark? But they have given place to something 
better suited to modern conditions. Let the reader imagine this 
little bit of experience multiplied many fold, and he will have 
some idea of Mr. Warington Smyth’s book. He takes the reader, 
after a general introduction, to the Baltic, Denmark, and Sweden. 
It is curious to see the different lines of devélopment which 
the craft of even near neighbours have followed. Diversity 
of conditions, which a landsman would scarcely notice, 
finds its proper expression in build and rig. Then we come 
to Holland, which has a chapter to itself. “A book might be 
written on the Dutch boats of the day,” says our author, “anda 
rich reward awaits the man who can devote himself to tho study of 
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them.” There are worlds, it seems, still to be conquered, and not 
far away. Chap. 5 brings us to Scotland, where we find, as we 
might expect, no little progress. Have not the “Fifie” and the 
«“§keffie” been combined into the “Zulu,” so named in the days 
when Cetewayo was in every one’s thoughts? After this wo visit 
the East Coast, the Channel from the Forelands down to the 
Cornish coast, Ireland—the “Irish have never been a seafaring 
race”—Brittany, and the Mediterranean. The Indian Ocean, 
Malaya, Siam, and China come under review. Our author has 
something to say for the much despised junk. “The Chinese are 
the Dutchmen of the East.” What is the harm of their giving 
their craft eyes wherewith they may see their way about, if a 
good judge can say of them that “it is doubtful if any class of 
vessel is more suited or better adapted to its purpose”? We 
must not forget to express our admiration for the illustrations, 
which both adorn and explain the text. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for renew m other forms.) 








The Annual Charities Register and Digest. With Introduction 
by C. 5S. Loch. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—It is impossible 
to exaggerate the interest and importance of this “Guide of the 
Charitable.” The average giver, who has a great many other 
things to think about, is no match for the beggar who con- 
centrates his whole mental powers on the task of taking the giver 
in. Of course, if ho gives simply to get rid of a disagreeable 
subject, there is nothing more to be said; he will have his 
indulgence, and will do more mischief than others who seem to 
be worse offenders. But if he really desires to do good, then he 
must consent to accept advice. In addition to the Introduction 
revised, according to custom, we have a “ Review of the Year,” in 
which the feeding of school-children and the unemployed 
question are dealt with. In connection with one school ninety- 
five cases were investigated. It was found that in fifty-cight 
there was a sufficient income; that in thirty-three there were bad 
homes, bad ways, &c.; four, and four only, were recommended for 
free meals. In one instance, in another set of cases, the family 
to which the children applying belonged had a weekly income of 
£3 18s. In this school the master in the boys’ department 
believed in the feeding scheme, with the result that many more 
meals were given ; the mistress of the girls did not believe, but 
encouraged boot and saving clubs, and took pains to put herself 
in relation with the parents. ‘The outcome of the whole was that 
the girls were obviously in much better condition than the boys. 


By the Waters of Carthage. By Norma Lorimer. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 12s. net.)—We prefer to have our travel and fiction 
unmixed,—perhaps an uureasouable taste, secing the reputation 
commonly borne by “ travellers’ tales.” When we expect to hear 
about Carthage, it is a disappointment to find ourselves confronted 
with “the unhappy life of an Englishwoman married to a Moor 
of Tunis.” Nor do the other characters reconcile us to the 
change,—tho “ Angry Saxon” who might have figured as “John 
Bull” in a Parisian farce, the flirting lady from Belgium, and the 
sentimental dragoman. ‘“ Norma Lorimer’s” previous book, “ By 
the Waters of Sicily,” did not come in our way, and so the very 
gushing letters from Doris to her husband do not interest us as 
much as they might have done if we had read the letters of the 
husband, or rather the lover, to Doris. The “eternal feminine ” 
in the book, we must frankly own, oppresses us. If “ Norma 
Lorimer” has a mission to write on that subject, let her do 
it, but without putting Carthage on her title-page. Of 
Carthage she does not know as much as one would 
expect, though she has doubtless taken some trouble to 
“get up” the subject. She has read Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
and she knows about Mr. Davis and his explorations. But it was 
not in either of these writers that she read of the “city that 
came into existence when Solomon’s love-song was fresh to the 
world—a city that was old before Athens showed a spark of 
civilization.” The foundation of Carthage is a very uncertain 
date, but the figure commonly given is 878. No one knows when 
“Solomon’s love-song was fresh to the world,” but some critics 
are inclined to put it even later than the Exile; as to the “first 
spark of civilization in Athens,” it surely was visible before 
Carthage was “old,” even if we take “ Norma Lorimer’s ” own 
date. Athens was civilised enough to have a code of laws in 
621 B.C., and the date of “Solomon’s love-song” cannot be 
earlier than 902 B.C. Less than three centuries cannot make a 


city “ old.” 








Hortus Veitchii. By James H. Veitch. (James Veitch and 
Sons. For private circulation.)—Here we have gardening in 
excelsis. First comes the introduction, which gives a history of 
the Veitch firm. Tho first of the line came from Jedbergh to 
take up the position of land steward to Sir Thomas Acland about 
the year 1790. The real founder was his son, James Veitch (1792- 
1855). One of his enterprises was to send collectors abroad,— 
William Lobb to Brazil in 1840, and Thomas Lobb to Java in 
1843. It is impossible to estimate the advance made by these 
missions in British horticulture. The flora of these islands has been 
receiving additions continuously since the coming of the Romans, 
but those of the last sixty years probably outnumber all the 
gains of the nineteen centuries before. The famous ground 
at King’s Road, Chelsea, came into the possession of the firm 
in 1854. Mr. James Veitch, jun., who died in 1869, carried 
on worthily the great traditions of the house. It was his 
son, John Gould Veitch, to whom English gardens owe 
the beautiful plant by which the name of the family is 
perhaps best known, the Ampelopsis Veitchii. It was one of the 
acquisitions of his voyage to Japan and the Philippines, under- 
taken in 1860. He died at the age of thirty-one in 1871. The 
biographies of those who have explored for the firm are given, 
and it should emphasise the gratitude which the lovers of flowers 
should feel for their labours to see how brief the lives of many of 
them have been. A tribute, also, is paid in this volume to the 
labours of hybridists. John Dominy (1816-1891) was an early 
professor of the art, but its greatest exponent is probably Mr. 
John Seden, who lately has given much attention to the develop- 
ment of new varieties of hardy fruits. With regard to the general 
contents of this very handsome volume, we may say that one 
hundred and ten pages are given to “Orchids” and “ Principal 
Orchid Hybrids,” and seventy-five to “Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants.” Then come “Insectivorous Plants,” almost all of them 
being varieties of nepenthes. Other sections deal with ferns, 
coniferous trees, &c. 


The Rifleman. (Society of Miniature RifleClubs. Monthly, 3d.) 
—We welcome the appearance of the first number of the Rifleman, 
a journal which is to be entirely devoted to rifle-shooting, and 
will hold the position of the official organ of the Society of 
Miniature Rifle Clubs. The Rifleman contains some excellent 
articles on miniature ranges and rifles, and is illustrated by 
many well-produced photographs, among them one of the new 
Government miniature rifle. Wewish the Rifleman a long life 
and a prosperous one, and a large circulation among riflemen. 


We have received two volumes of a series entitled “The 
Children’s Heroes,” Edited by John Lang (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 
ls. 6d. net per vol.) Mr. Andrew Lang makes an excellent 
beginning with The Story of Joan of Arc, and Mr. John Lang 
follows with The Story of Captain Cook. We have tried the latter 
on a child of five, and found the narrative much appreciated. 

New Eprrions.—The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord 
Lytton. (G. J. Howell and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—A handsome 
edition, with illustrations executed in photogravure. Manual 
of Oriental Antiquities. By Ernest Babelon. With a chapter 
on recent explorations at Susa (the narrative being brought 
up to June, 1905). (H. Grevel and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
France, we see, acquired by treaty an ezclusive right to make 
excavations over the whole area of the Persian dominions. 
That is scarcely in the best spirit of research. ——The 
Bible in the Holy Land, by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley (John 
Murray, 1s. net), is a book of extracts from Dean Stanley's 
“Sinai and Palestine,” specially selected to serve the purpose of 
illustrating the Bible.——Dreamthorp. By Alexander Smith. 
(W. P. Nimmo, Hay, and Mitchell, Edinburgh. 2s. net.)—An 
introductory chapter, by Mr. C. Kennett Burrow, has been pre- 
fixed. We are glad to see that Mr. Burrow takes occasion tc 
give a brief notice to “ Edwin of Deira,” a noble poem which has 
scarcely obtained its due meed of praise. How fine is the second 
of these two lines, though “confronts” in the first is hardly the 
right word :— 





“ And now confronts the Eternal Light 
With eyelids that have known the touch of tears,” 


——A Summer in Skye. (Same author and publishers. 2s. net.) 


Cassell’s Guide to London for 1906 (Cassell and Co., 6d.) is.as 
comprehensive, useful, and portable—this last an important 
qualification—as one could desire. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for May :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, liarper's Magazine, the 
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Windsor Magazine, the Art Circular, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girl's Realm, Moody's Magazine, the 
Connoisseur, the Smart Set, Chambers's Journal, the Woman at Lome. 
the Cornhill Magazine, the Forum, the Journal of Education, the 
Expository Times, the Girl's Own Paper, Macmilian’s Magazine, 
Temple Bar, the Parents’ Review, the Hconomic Review, the 
Treasury, Baily'’s Magazine, the World's Work, the Art Journal, 
the Atlantic Monthly, Gvod Housekeeping, the North American 
Review, the Expositor, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell's Magazine, Living 
Races, the Munsey, the East and the West, the School World, the 
Open Court, the Educational Review, the Canadian Magazine, the 
Estate Magazine, the Delineator, the Papyrus, Rembrandt, Part IT,, 
the Author, the Quiver, the Health Resort, the Busy Man's 
Magazine, Newnes's Atlas of World’s Commerce, the Manchester 
Quarterly, the Law Quarterly Review, the 20th Century Quarterly 
the Art Workers’ Quarterly, the Statistical Journal, the University 
Review, the International Journal of Ethics, the Library, Health 
Culture, the Englishwoman’s Review, Progress, the American 
Hlistorical Review, the English Historical Review, the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, Modern Language Teaching, the Optimist, 
Mount Tom, Cassell’s Dictionary of Gardening, the World and 
his Wife. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


———_—>—_— 


Albanesi (Mme.), A Young Man from the Country ...... (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Appleton (G. W.), Miss White of Mayfair, cr 8vo ............. (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Boissier (G.), Tacitus, and other Roman Studies, 8vo ....... (Constable) net 6/0 
Camm (Dom Bede), The Voyage of the * Pax,’ 8vo ...... (Burns & Oates) net 2/6 
Carpenter (E.), Days with Walt Whitman, cr 8vo ... ........... (G. Allen) net 5/0 





Clayton (J.), Bishop Westcott, er 8vo .. (Mowbray) net 3/6 
Collett (A.), Handbook of British Inland Birds, c er r Bo .. savennaand (Macmillan) 6/0 
I ls Sis Is CUD cniccnnscecceccescccscncccccnnssonsces -+-+-(Partridge) 2/6 
Compton (H.), The Undertaker’s Field, cr 8¥0 ...........cceceseeeeeees (Bachelor) 6/0 
Cornford (L.C.), Parson Brand, and other Voyagers’ Tales,cr 8vo(Richards) 6/0 
Davidson (L. C.), Uncle Joshua’s Heiress, cr 80... .......... 0.0005 (Partridge) 2/6 
Day Book of Short Readings (A), cr 8VO .......cccseeeseeeeeeseeeees (Masters) net 6/0 


De Rothschild (J. A.), Shakespeare and his Day, cr 8vo ...(E. Arnold) net 5/ 


Drury (W. P.), Men-at-Arms, cr 8vo .. .(Chapman & Hall) 3/¢ 
Dunn (S. G.), The Treasure of the Sea, ‘and other Verses . ..(E. Stock) net 3/6 
Elliott (Padri) of Faizabad: a Memorial, cr Svo .................. (C. H. Kelly) 3/6 


Fitzgerald (H. F.), Concise Handbook of Climbers, Twiners, and Wall 
Shrubs, cr 8vo ..... i” (Methuen) net 3/6 
Fowler (G. R.), Treatise on Surgery, roy 8vo. ... (Saunders) net 63/0 
Fyvie (J.), Some Literary Eccentrics, 8vo ... (Constable) net 12/6 
Gavassa (M.), In the Frock of a Priest, cr 8v .(Skeffington) 6/0 
Gerhardi (C. H, W.), Electricity Metérs, cr 8v (Blectrician) net 9/0 
Goodfellow (J.), The Print of His Shoe, cr 8vo .., (ou phant) net 2/6 












Hamilton (W. T.), My Sixty Years on the Plains, 8vo . vis) net 7/6 
Hare (C,), A Queen of Queens and the Making of Spain, 8vo ...... (itarper 10/6 
Harris (J. H.), Cornish Saints and Sinners, cr 8V0..............ce.0:eeese0s Lane) 6/0 


7 ~y (A.), The Manufacture of Preserved Foods and reais: ammo 
..(Seott & Greenwood) net 7/6 
Hill ‘o. F. Me ‘Historical Greek Coins “Described, DD ececeeses (Cc yo! net 10/6 
Hollams (Sir J.), Jottings of an Old Solicitor, er 8vo.. (J. Murray) net 8/0 

Janssen (J.), History of the German People at the Close of the Middle 
Be NE I, MI OD cccettrers sexcvedorceesasossrscnsioasanecednserie (K. Paul) 25/0 
Jerrold (W.), The Silvery RIOT sucstererninsenseietabaniiinadl (A. Cooke) net 2110 
Jones (Edward Burne-), Memorials, 2 2 vols. vo... ... (Macmillan) net 30/0 
Kaempfer (E.), History of Ja - 3 vols. 8vo (MacLehose) net 37/6 

Lack (H. L.), The Diseases of the Nose and its Accessory Sinuses, 8vo 
(Longmans) 25/0 
Latter (L. R.), School Gardening for Little Children ...(Sonnenschein) net 2/6 
Luce (M.), Handbook to the Works of William Shakespeare, 12mo ...(Bell) 6/0 
MacMahon (E.), An Elderly Person, and Some Others...(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Martin (Sir T.), Garrick, Macready, "Rac lel, and Baron Stockmar, 8vo 

(J. Murray) net 12/0 
Masefield (J.), The Spanish Main, 8v0 ...............cecceeseceeeeeeee (Methuen) net 10/6 
Meyer (H. R.), Muyuicipal Owne ‘rship in Great Britain (Macmillan) net 96 
Miall (D.), The Strange Case of Vincent Hume, er 8vo ,.............. (Everett) 3/6 
Morris (J.), Makers of Japan, &vo.. ..(Methuen) net 12/6 
Morris (L.), The Silence and the} Shi adows, ‘er 8vo . .(Skeffington net 3/0 





Needham (J. L.), The Solution of Tac tical Problems, cr 8vo ......(Rees) net 3/6 
O'Donnell (E.), Jennie Barlow: a Novel, cr 8¥0 ...........ccccceeeeeees (Greening) 6/0 
Overton (J. H.), History of the English Church, Vol, VII. iMnceoilingt 7/6 


Paul (G. P.), Nursing in the Acute Infectious Fevers, —~ ea net 











Pitman (W.'D.), The Quincunx Case, cr 8vo .... rd & Lock) 6/0 
Raine (A.), Queen of the Rushes, cr 8vo ... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Rawlings (B. B.), A Story of Unrest, "RR Ee . Stock) 4/6 
Russell (D.), The Curate of Royston, er 8vo , by & Long) 3/6 
St. Barbe (R.), A § Spanish Web, er 8vo ......... -(Geefingon 6/0 


Seymour (Lady), The “ Pope” of Holland Hou 
Sichel (R.), Life and Letters of Alfred Ainger, 8vo 
Sims (G. R.), Two London Fairies, er 8vo . 


ssnaensevenenaianane Green 386 
Sothern (J. W.), The Marine Steam Turbine, 8vo f ing) 


wd aber ~ net 2/6 


Spender (H.), The Arena, Cr 8V0 .,........ccseceeeeeeceees --«-eee(Constable) 6/0 
Strang (W.), Catalogue of Etched Work, roy 8vo............ acLehose) net 42/0 
Studies in Anatomy, Vol. IIT, 8¥0 ..........cccceceees (cere & Hughes) net 10/0 
Studio Year Book of Decorative ‘Art, imp 8vo ...... fren net 7/6 


—— (H.), Benedick in Arcady, cr 8vo ........... (J. M 
yrett (N.), Women and Circunistance, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 
Tliston (T.), Drawatie, Lyrical, and Idyllic Poems, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin) net 
Toon (Mrs. C.), The Triumph of Love, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Greening) 6/0 
Trevelyan (G. M.), Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith, cr 8vo 
(Constable) net 
Walford (L.), A Fair Rebel, and other Stories, cr 8vo ....... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Wallace (J. 8.), Supplementary Essays on the Cause and Prevention of 






Dental Caries, 8vo.. anew ...(Bailliére) net 3/6 
Warden (E.), The Princess Olga, CF 8V0 .-ssscccesecscccccccccccccca,toteees (Harper) 6/0 
Wedwmore (F.), Whistler and Others, cr 8v0...........006 c00ce0e (I. Pitman) net 6/0 
White (C. L.), Saint Benedict, 12mo ..............cccceeeee (Scott & Greenwood) 2/6 
Wilberforce (B.), Light on the Problems of Life, cr 8vo............ (E. Stock) 38/6 
Wilcox (S. S.), Essentials of Genito Urinary and Vevereal Diseases, cr 8vo 

(Saunders) net 4/0 
Wykes (G. 8 Book of Rarer Vegetables, cr 870.............ssersesseeeee (Lane) net 2/6 
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NOMMY CORNSTALK:’ *—Please 


at 1 Wellington Street, W.C. 


communicate by 
letter with ‘*Z.” 











FOR CURTAINS & 


FAST-COLOUR SU" AND RAIN RESISTING TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR §{ yenousreny TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR = Sirniocur ence «©0CS TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR wienty & co., Lonnon. TAPESTRIES 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH 
CLOSET CoO., Ltd. 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 


Contain the latest improvements; a new patent granted in 1905. 

Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 

£anctioned by the Public Health Acts. 

Over 12,000 apparatuses supplied to Government Departments, 

No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fever, 

Not affected by frost. 

IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUT. 
SIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON 
BOARD SHIP. 

Can be hired for temporary use. 

Pamphlets sent post-free. 














Apparatuses on view at the Company's address— 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Ltd., 
6a Garrick Street, Lonpoy, W.C, 








Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of KE. DENT & CO.'S 
Manufacture now bear fle annexed Trade- Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
spplication. 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd.,, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerard. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 











@RADE-MARE. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. LIFE 
ACCIDENT, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY. 
— oe MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
ARSURARCS 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, EC. 
CORPORATION | ead Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Limited. Gencral Munager—F. Noam Mriian, J.P. 








HAMPTON S’ 


RESTFUL EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
AFFORD AN IDEAL LOUNGE. 


They are made in Hamptons’ own Factory from the 
finest materials procurable, with a view to affording 


The greatest possible ease and comfort. 


For Illustrations of Hamptons’ latest additions to their stock of 
Easy Chairs, Settees, &c., see Catalogue S 211, sent post-free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, LONDON, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTO. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 








Invested Funds exceed ... .- £12,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
British oilices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 

"the Lite Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 

received, While the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 
13°7 per cent. of the premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made atter December Slst, 1908, 


remiums. 
rates of 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 


terms. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





“This is Genuine Cocoa,’’—Thoe LANCET. 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 


SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Coeoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 








INSURANCE | Head ( North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices 4.28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
» FIRE, LIFE. 





TOTAL FUNDS... £13,062,125. 














Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
£ 





POBS cccccccecccccccccccescce 12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 0 
Half-Page(Column) ........ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) 3% 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...cecceeceesses £16 16 0O| Inside Page ..........00.52-£1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a; and laa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 








= : =— = ———— 
\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required, no salary pail. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only 
to the SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
10 PARENTS.—Well-known and successful AUTHOR 
will RECEIVE as pupil YOUTH with Literary tastes and ability. 
Premium —Write, ‘‘AUT 108,” care of Reynell’s Advertisement Offices, 
44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
\ ANTED, OLD OAK CUPBOARDS 
with perforated doors, known as Livery or Bread aud Cheese Cup- 
bourds; also BACON CUPBOARDS, any condition. 
Fine Old WELSH or YORKSHIRE DRESSERS, with original backs, also 
required.—Address, giving full particulars, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, Loudon, W.C. 


[ 5S.—Mesors. T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, INVITE WRITERS to send them MSS. of 
ORIGINAL STORIES (1) tor Boys of 10-14, addressed Mr. John Lang, Boys’ 
Editor; (2) for Girls of 10-14, addressed Mrs. John Lang, Girls’ Editor; 
(3) for Children of 6-10, addressed Mrs. Louey Chisbolm, Children’s Editor. 
Extent, 40,000 to 50,000 words, All MSS. (which should be sent in any time 
before 30th September—typewritten preferred) will be acknowledged, and 
returned if not suitable. 


N ISS DREWRY’S EVENING MEETINGS for the 
3 one of Browning’s Poems will begin on Wednesday, May 16th, at 
7.45 p.m. iss Drewry gives Lectures, Readings, and Lessons m English 
Lanyuago and Literature and kindred subjects ; examines ; reads with private 
Pupils; and helps Students by letter and in her Reading Society.—143 King 
* Heury’s Road, London, N.W. 











GRAFTON GALLERY, GRAFTON STRELT, W. 


NOW OPEN. ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
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GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SOHOOLS. 


In view of the extension of Secondary Education in Egypt, ap licatious 
are_ invited for new ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS under the Ministry of Education. Masters to begin work in 
October, in Cairo or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. Over 
400 boys in each School, mainly Mohammedans. In the case of two of the 
Masters now required, the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental 
Physics and Chemistry) ; six of the new Masters will be rincipaily e 
in teaching Mathematics; the others will be concerned more particularly 
with the teaching of English, including History and Geography. Candidates 
should be not less than 2% nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution, 
and have taken a University Degree in Honours. They should have experience 
as Teachers ; preference will be given to applicants who hold a Dipioma in 
Teaching. Salary £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per me nsem), rising to £393 per 
annum (£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching 
hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer Vacation 
not less than two months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied b; 
copies only of testimonials, must be sent in before May 3ist, 1906, mark 
outside “ Assistant Masterships,” and addressed to H. J. BOYD-CARPEN- 
TER, Esq., Senior Inspector, Ministry of Education, Cairo, Egypt, to whom 
candidates may apply for further informution. 


Beszover OF BETHNAL GREEN, 

The Bethnal Green Distress Committee INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of CLERK to the COMMITTEE. Candidates must have had 
previous experience in relief work, should be capable of recording the Minutes 
of Proceedings, and administratively conducting the work of the Committee. 

The salary will be £3 3s. per week. 

The appointment will be a temporary one, and the Committee cannot deter- 
mine its duration. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of two recent testimonials and endorsed 
* Clerk,” should be sent to the undersigned not later than 4 p.m, on Thursday, 
the 10th May, 1906, 

Canvassing will be regarded as a disqualification. 

Selected Candidates will receive notice to attend od Gocticn. 

C R 


Town Hall, Bethnal Green, * “Hon. Clerk to the Committee. 
May Ist, 1906, 


Ces sw see EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TRURO. 
HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED for the above School, to begin work in 
September next. Salary £170 per annum, which may be increased if the cir- 
cumstances of the School warrant it. Form of application may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom all applications must be sent on or before 8th 


May next, 
F. R. PASCOE, Secretary. 




















Education Office, Truro. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the CHAIR OF EDUCATION now 
Vacant in this College. The Council will elect on June 20th. Forty copies of 
the application and testimonials should be in the hands of the undersi, 
not later than Thursday, May 3lst. The Professor will be expected to enter 
on his duties at the beginning of next Session. For further particulars 


apply to 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Bangor, April 25th, 1906. Secretary and Registrar. 


[J SIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the College INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Post of 
LECTURER in POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL SCIENCE at a salary 
of £200, 

Applications, with testimonials, should be sent on or before Thursday, 
May 3ist, 1906, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Begistrar. 
University College, Cardiff, 2lst April, 1906, 














IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, FISHPONDS, 
BRISTOL.—APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of, MATHE- 
MATICAL and SCIENCE GOVERNESS (Residential) in this College. 
Salary, £70 per annum, with board aad rooms during Term time. Candidates, 
who must be Communicants of the Church of England, must be Graduates of 
some University, or possess equivalent diplomas, and must have had experi- 
ence in superintending the work in a Physical Laboratory and in teaching 
Mathematics. The selected Candidate will euter on her duties on September 
4th.—Applications should be sent at once to the Rev. Canon COMPTON 
GILL, Principal. 


N ASSISTANT TUTOR for the Bristol Day Training 

College for Men will be REQUIRED in September next. Salary, £140 

per annum, non-resident. Main subjects required; Geography and Natural 

History. Graduate preferred.—Applications, togetuer with 30 copies of not 

more than 4 recent testimonials, to be sent to the REGISTRAR, University 
College, Bristol, before 24th May. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W.—The 

GOVERNING BUDY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD 

of the DEPARTMENT of ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, from September 

next. Electrical experience and teaching experience esseutial.—For particulars 
send stamped and addresse envelope to the SECRETARY. : 


LACK FOREST (in the heart of the Pine Woods of 
South Germany).—Very comfortably FURNISHED CHALET TO BE 
LET; 23 hours from London. Altitude about 3,000 ft.; highly picturesque 
situation; boat on lake. Linen, plate, cutlery, piano. Applicant state when, 
and how iong, wanted.— Particulars and photographs from W., Hotel Victoria, 
Freiburg, Baden. 
my.0 BE LET.—BUXTON. Large good HOUSE, built 
for Private School, and occupied as such for twenty years.—Apply, 
HAMPSON BROS., 3 The Quadrant, Buxton. 


el ERNE BAY.—FURNISHED HOUSE and Grounds, 
. on height near Herne Bay, adjoining Links. Tennis; fine sea views ; 
dairy and garden produce; carriages. Six Bedrooms, Bath (hot and cold), 
Three to Seven Guineas per week, according to seasou.—‘' K.," Review Office, 
69 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


LADY, with Well-Furnished House, pleasantly situated 

on gravel soil ten miles from London, WISHES to MEET with ONE 
or TWO OTHERS, or lady and gentleman, to SHARE EXPENSES. Or 
would take entire charge of one or two girls.—Box 125, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ITERARY MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE.- 

MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in picturesque country 

town, bracing air and pretty country, 14 hours from London, apply Crown 
Hotel, Brachley, Northants, 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — 
ST. MONICA’S, ALEXANDER, “¥-R.G.S. (late Director tanta" Oljete” mnasium), 
TADWORTH, Women as Sclentie Teachers of Physical Edu 0, train Educated 
SURREY. taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, ee Medical a 


The ay will REMOVE to new buildings at KINGSWOOD, previous 


station to orth. 
HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Ed on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, &c. Visiting Professors. 








Miss BERVON. 
2nb. 


Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, — Tri b 
ERM — MAY. 





ae Yr 
St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epsom. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
ate: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
of Manch 





Students are Prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Tencher’s Certi wy the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various t. of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full ll particulars ¢ on application to the Principal. 


‘NHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The mare CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1. UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 

Preparatory School including Boys between four and nine. 

Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 

2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A, 
Boarding House Schoo! for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
ouse, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
for Froebel Society's end Cambridge Diplomas. 
yy  scuined a limited number of Occasional Students (ages 13 to 16) will 
be arranged during the season at the Schoolhouse, at 39 Graham 
Street. The lessons will be taken by Specialists in the various 
subjects. Each Course will consist of ten lessons. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR pagenrass OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Committee of Senate BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the ee 3 CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 


POOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
vom, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
; “epee of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 











on 
Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term 
App iy & to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
ee or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


ELMONT, BICKLEY, KENT.—Boarding School for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Large country house; 13 acres. Thorough 
modern education. Home life. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. 
Outdoor games under — Mistress. Students received for practical 
Cooking and Domestic momy. Principal—Mrs. LEISHMAN 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls - 
Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident Seb 
Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 








— 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE 

Full staff of Resident Teachers ry University Degrees. Tennis, 

Hockey, ~~) Riding, &c. oderate fees. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds, Excellent 
‘Yeachers for all subjects. References kin permitted to the Countess of 
ae ong Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


NURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, — = EPSOM. 
\) scHOOrL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good soci ition. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding an and driving. 


OCKINGE RECTORY, WANTAGE.—Mrs. KEBLE 
wishes to RECEIVE ONE or TWO GIRLS to Educate with her own, 

$ to 14, under superior Swiss governess. Fluent French and German, Advanced 
English, Good Drawing and Music. Healthily situated in Berkshire Downs. 
Highest references. Terms on application. 


qs EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. —Delightful Home School, 
with thorough ed for tl 's feamaniees. Entire charge of 
Children with | ts abroad. Resident trained N . Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG ‘and Mi Miss WILTSHIER. 


“1T. MARGARET’S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 

tion Depertnes, om and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. bas oat Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. le oy ores i. poss , cricket, tennis, &c.— 





























Prospectus on ey to EAD-MIS 
MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 


Provost—The Rev. Canon iy Se 
Lady Warden—Miss RAND 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 81a. 








Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silve 
with Diplomas, a ed to successful students, Schools and Cone 
su ye with qualified teachers. 

SALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of "| mR References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M P. 1 and Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETAR 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


4 he BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), to women of good health and 

education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 

re Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life, 
Send for Prospectus, 


| Ppig —+y- GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most —— Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 




















Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residenti College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 


teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in —~ tember.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, 8 OWELL, bammbe Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College, 


rIYHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chiairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MON'TEFIORE. M.A. Secre : Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE, Stu ents are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


Pag 4 FOR KINDERGARTEN AND JUNIOR 
TEACHERS, 4 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. (in connection with 
the Froebel Society of Great Britain and Ireland).—The Teachers whose names 
are on the Register of the Froebel Society have been through a thorough 
course of training in modern educational methods at recognised Training 
Colleges and Schools. The large majority eke ~\ Teachers on the books hold the 
Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. No charge is made to 
employers until an engagement has Soo a acted A list of Teachers, with 
particulars of their qualifications, can be had on application. Office hours, 
11 to 4; Saturdays, 11 to 2. Telephone, 7878 .—I. NOBLE, Secretary. * 


T M a RY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarshi Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Sa usbury Road, Brondesbury, N. W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical ni Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIP rh 


OLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework, Weaving, Carving, Gardening, 
Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing. Boarders not wishing to take course of training 
received.—Apply PRINCIPAL, Llanrhaiadr Hall, Denbigh, North Wales. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the hi hest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. N. IBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. e SCHOOL REOPENED on FRIDAY, May 4th. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. eeu, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com- 

forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
in a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea- level. Thoroug' 
00d education. Special attention to d of —Principa’ 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’. “Lertiflente (Rogistered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


npeptey ee ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. Higb- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TLIDMAN (of Girton College). est references. Tennis, Hockey, &. 
HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
mnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully stu =, Individual training. 
xcellent fanguagee and Music. Head-Mis BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, ay 


Pas SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HIN DHEAD, 
RE-OPENED for the Summer Term on MAY 3 


Apply, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
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TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Srever, F.B.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.R Hist.S. (History); M. Huevenet (French Literature); Dr. Srerrar 
German Literature); C. Jenram, M.A. (“Current Events”), &c. 
(TUSIC—GustavE Garcia. R.C.M.; Gustave Praprav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Gronar Macratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Storvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—P. J. Kett. ‘Also large Resident Staif of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certiticated 

mnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
gra Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


(jHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS TCR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress. 
NDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray... 
SAEs SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea......Miss H, Walsh ans 45 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A, £40-245 


Exceptional 





Fees. 
£100 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medimval aud Modern Languages Tripos). 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCED MAY 2nd. 

Prospectuses, &c.. can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No — examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College ; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A, H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of S. David’s; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.B.S. ; 
Mr. Arthur Milman. 


HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply Principal. 


REMARTH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROSSLYN HILL, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Principals: Miss HORTON and Miss MONK, 
M.A. Boarding and Day School. House with good Garden near the Heath. 
Thorough Education on Mocern lines. Higher Examinations if required. 
Certificated Mistresses. Scientific physical exercises. Outdoor games. 


ANON LSON | 











WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCO and Miss TARVER. 


ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 

tion), situated in one of the healthiest ts of Great Britain. Trained 

English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 


Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 











| emenacepemmaaes S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals: The Misses ASHBURNER. 

Supte prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea Views. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX .—Recognised by the Board of Education. 10} miles from 
London. Threeacres of ground. ag Bracing, open and healthy district, 
Gymnasium, playing field ; Sanatorium detached from the house. Principals— 
Miss CEDWARD, M.A., Miss SHORE. Historical Tripos, Newnham College. 








NIVERSITY OF DUBE AM. 
An_EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in CLASSICS 
and THEOLOGY will be held in JUNE, ing Wednesday, 20th, at 
9a.m. Intending candidates should apply to 
The MASTER of University Coltege, 
The PRINCIPAL of Bishop Hatfield's Hall, or 
The CENSOR of Unattached Stud 


aden 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS are OPEN to WOMEN. Intending 
candidates should Pply to 
The PRINCI of the Women’s Hostel, Palace Green, Durham. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 


Candidates must be of British Nationality, and over the age of 18 and under 
the age of 23 at the date of election. The Scholarships, three which may 
be awarded in June, will be tenable for two years and of the value of £90 the 
first year (which must be spent at the University), and from £150 to £250 the 
second year (which must be spent in the study of eubjects bearing on 
Commerce in the United States, Germany, or other country or countries 
approved by the electors).—Candidates must send in their applications, 
together with testimonials of good character and record of previous training, 
on or before Ist June, to the REGISTRAR, from whom farther particulars can 


be obtained. 
CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 





aS 











HE 





The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two . and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games, 

The Residence for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIR 
ROBERTS. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training College, Dunfermline. 


“EIGHTON PARK SOHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Roys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectas, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


LENALMOVDN D. 


New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN nert 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN. 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY lith and 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
ae apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 

erth, N.B. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gy i laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advan to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
Open to boys joining May 4th, as to others. C for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


UGBY SCHOOL. 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin MONDAY, 
May 28th, 1906. 
Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees, Separate Junior House. New 
Sci Buildi (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy 














to 6th. 




















Hea Fiayn, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 
TERM COMMENCED MAY 2nd. HALF TERM, JUNE 13th. 
IGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE. 























For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Bottle, Yorkshire. ¢ 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 





SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, 
For full particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant House and 
Garden, facing South. Good water; bracing air. Many excursions in 
lovely scenery. ‘Tennis, croquet, bowls. Stabling, garage.—For terms en 
pension, apply for Whitsuntide, MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le- 
oors, Sinnington, R.S.O. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 








Classes. 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 


Head- Master. 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
Three Scholarships value 90gs. per annum, One Warden's Exhibition valne 
50gs., Six General Exhibitions value 30gs., will be competed for on June 5th, 
6th, 13th, 14th, 15th (in two parts).—Apply to the WARDEN, 


ARL BOROUGH COLLEGE. 
JUNE 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1906. 
EXAMINATION for 15 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 
£80 to £12 15s. a year. 
Apply to Mr. 8. F. GOODCHILD, Marlborough College, Wilts. 

















LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 7th and 8th, 
1906, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30 and three 
House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
ay lst.—Further particulars may be from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 
Head- Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JUNE Sth, 6th, and 7th.—One of £87 (£99 for the first 

ear), five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council 
ominations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but 
fail to obtain a scholarship.— Particulars of HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 








SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teach 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


HOME SCHOOL in high, bracing, open district near 
LONDON. Thorough individual teaching, with the care and oversight 
othome. EXPERIENCED GRADUATE, formerly Tutor to a Nobleman’s 
Son, RECEIVES a few BOYS. Extensive grounds; meadow, orchard, 
tennis court, and garden.—‘‘ EALING,” care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
\ PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and R.N.C., OSBORNE. Splendid 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. usical 








HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15, will be held in June.—Further information can be obtained from 
the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


Wy rakes SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, to fll Vacancies in 
Scholarships and Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the 
BURSAR, The Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster. 








Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply RB. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough, 





LANDUDNO, Ten-7-Brya.-—Pve aratory School; recog- 
nised by ltoard of Education, On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
Inspection cordially invited,—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A, (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 
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FROTAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VL. 
Prrsipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, te Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&o. 
‘arming aod Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NET SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trainved on Farm of 1.000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blucksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 
JULY 3rd and 4th at the School and at the Drapers’ Hall, London. The value 
of these Scholarships. which are intended mainly for the Daughters of Pro- 
fessional men of limited means, are such as to reduce all expenses for boarding 
and tuition fees to £20 and £30 respectively. Candidates must be approved by 
the Governors. Further information can be obtained from the Head. Mistress. 
Applications should be sent to the Clerk before June 22nd. 

i nbigh, May 2nd, 1906. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 3 th, 

and Slst. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per annum for Sous of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSH 
EXHIBITIONS of £10 or £20 or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, tlic 


College, Cheltenham. 
VLIF'TON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
J MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
i Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys uuder 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR. 
W ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, TUESDAY, July 10th. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

NIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 

A. J. P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lecturer Queen's Coll., Oxford), 

and Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual.Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, 

English, Modern Lang., &c. Arrangements forScience. Eight now at Oxford 

and Cambridge. Cricket Professional, Boating.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. 


























OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 
Church of England Public School on the Principles of the Reformation. 
Approvel by ARMY COUNCIL. Recognised by the Royal Colls. of 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Dec. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in separate buildings.—For list of successes and full 
particulars apply HEAD-MASTER. 
WALES COAST, S'l. CHAD'S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4hhrs. trom London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 


mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres, TERM BEGAN MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


j p ADLER S COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition in July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, RADLEY COLLEGE, anM Y CLASS, 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in Jaly. 


a ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 

Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E, LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 
repared for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
eld, swimmiug-bath, &. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 


JALMER.—SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN to a 
FEW BOYS intended for Public Schools and Osborne. Dry, bracing ; 
17 acres. Fees modlerate.—J, V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, near Dover. 


JREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Beautiful 
situation close to sea; bracing and sunny. Governess for little Boys ; 
entre charge from India. Gymuustics, Rifle-shooting, Swimming. Eighty 
giuineas.—Prospectus and Scholarship List, apply HENRY REYNOLDS, 
M.A., Cliff House School, Sonthbourne, Hants. 




















YCHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
b Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special atteution paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &c. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, anil others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABLITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St.. London, W. 


ARRISON HOME tor EPILEPTICS, MAGHULL.— 

A modern and commodious House, specially erected and equipped for 

the care and treatment of a limited number of Gentlemen sufferiug from 

Epilepsy. It affords the advantage of experienced medical and nursing treat- 

meut, together with the comforts of home life in the country.—Terms on 

application to the Hon. Secretary, W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street 
East, Liverpool. 


ORAVIAN. SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instrue- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHEH Neuwied, Prussia. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life ou the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 














NTERNATIONAL GUILD 
6 RUE DE LA SOREONNE, PARIS. F 


HOLIDAY COURSES, arranged to meet the special needs of ENGLISH. 
SPEAKING PEUPLE, will be held at the Guild during the months of 
JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER. 





For full Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
\RANCE.—GIRLS’ PROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL. 


Excellent situation, 15 minutes from town; liberal arran 
French language extlusively spoken. Special advantages for Deoving ant 
Moderate terms.—Address Villa Coligny, Bihorel-les-Rouen, Seine 
nférieure. 


ARIS, LUXEMBOURG.—PAYING GUESTS.—The 
Wirtow of Pasteur LALOT informs her friends that she has moved to 
61 RUE DE VAUGIRARD (close to Garden Luxembourg). She receives 
EN FAMILLE a few Paying Guests desiring to improve ia French or to attend 
by ~~ Sorbonue, &c. Homecomforts. French lessons. Terms from 
S to 2. 
JARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Coucerts and 
Galleries regularly attenled, Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne 
lotty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—Mlle. Expulson is in London, 
and can arrange to see parents, Address, 7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Paro 
dcs Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. . 


(Ce LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteeu or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe, Couversatioual French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Vianoforte, Sing.nz, Organ, Violin, and Violoncelio), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of heaithy eujoyment 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Eugiand.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. “a 
fg tent CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French fawilies, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


yet re ge FRANCAISE RECEVRAIT 

ANGLAIS DESIRANT APPRENDRE LA’ LANGUE. Reference: The 
Right Hon. Sydney Baxton. M.P., 7 Grosvenor Crescent, London, 8.W.— 
Apply Madame GANNAY, Langeais, Indre et Loire. 


me eo es tS. 

Parents or Guardians desiring aceurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Roys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
eineational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is giveu by Mr. Thriug, 
Nephew of tne late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, Loudon, W. 


. oe IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS, 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable aud highly-recommended 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupil, the 
district preferred, aud give some idea of the fees to be paid.— 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C. Telephone 5,053, Central, 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Grucdiuates) gives advice und assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abronl.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauager, RB. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECELVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sevt gratis with full 
urticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
wtd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, Loudon.” ‘Telephone No, 13854 (Gerrard), 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &c, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 


ivy Y PEW RITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. Further par- 
tieulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
'Lwo large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed. 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 
YOMFORT, STYLE, and QUALITY in BEST HAND. 
J MADE FOOTGEAR, to measure only. West End work 20 per cent. 
lelow West End prices. Fumed for Shooting Boots. Self-measurement 
directions free. Call preferred.—JONN EVANS BOOT-FITTING CO., 
69 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Established 1336, 


P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
* STEAMSHIP LINES. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA.—First Cabin; Second and Thiré Class. 




































S.S. ‘EMPRESS OF BRITAIN’ (twiu-screw)...... 14,500 tons ......... May 5 
5.8. ‘LAKL CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw)...... 7,392 tons ......... May 8 


NOTE.—New “ Empress” Steamers, 14,500 tons, 18,000 h.p., from Liverpool, 
Muay Sth, June 9th, June 23rd. 
Free Pamphlet re ‘‘ Work and Wages.” 
AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, and NEW ZEALAND. ; 
Fast Mail vid Vancouver. Leduced fares from England; choice of Atlantic 
Steamers. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 Charing Cross, 3.W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square), or 67 King William Street, E.C. 


£1 10s). NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES on the 
3S SY. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273 ; horse-power, 4,000). 


£5 5s. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, and MONTANA 
TOURS. 


H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsicigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


MAPLE & CO 


CHIMNEY PIECES GRATES 
FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 


LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


ENGLISH XVII & XVIII 
CENTURY STYLES 


A Choice Selection of 


FRENCH WORK 


Tottenham Court Road London 





“AN IDEAL BEVERAGE.” 


S GINGER ALE. 


(Sweet or Dry.) 


IDRI 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING. 


Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and Hotels, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


“INVESTED FUNDS...... £60,000,000. 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR 








Before ordering for Cricket Term, Principals should epply for our New 
Iilustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 
SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


\RESH FISH, Direct from the World's Largest Fish 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh. Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Dehvery. 6lbs., Js.; Ylbs., 2s. 6d.; L1lba., 
8s.; l4lbs., 3s. @4.; 21lbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO. eo Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in _, angled 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS grauted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bride, Strand, 
Estab shed 1835, € Sapital (Paid up) £500, WW. 


(NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guarauteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 














QURREY FOWLS.—Far superior to all in delicacy | of 
flavour. The Table Fow! for the Fpicure. Guaranteed young, 6s. 6d. 
per couple, trussed, and carriage paid. Also rehable Néw-Laid Eggs. Testi- 
mentale from customers of five years’ standing.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, 
Erpivg rham, Norfolk. 
OOKS WANTED. —Highest Cash Prices paid for Sets: 
of Standard Authors, Early Printed Books, Americana, First Editions, 
Sporting and Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Cruikshank, 
Whistler. Out-of- print and Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Catu- 
moans free.—HOLLAND BKOS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS 











.—All new. 


International Library, 20 
vols. full morocco, £6 6s., three-quarter levaut, £5 5s., 


half calf, £4 10s., 


cloth, £3 10s, ; Debrett's Peerage, full calf, 1904, 36s., for Ga. ; Fraukau’s 18th 
Century Colour Prints, £8 8s., for 50s.; Barton's Il Pentamerone, 2 vols., 
rare, 45s.; Oscar Wilde, Story of an "Unhappy Friendship, large paper, 


ortraits, he. 15s.; Alken's British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., _ 


.; Oscar W ilde’s Poems, 21s., for 6s. 6d. 3 Seebohm’ # Birds Stheria, 12s., 


6s.; Pratt's Flowe ring Plants, ri vols., £2 ds. Daily Mail’s World's 100 hoot 
Pictures, 2ls., for 7s. 6d.; Housebold Medical Adviser, col. plates, 2!s., 
for 6s. 64.; Doré Gallery, ‘42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER’S GREAT 


BOOKSHOP, ls and » ‘J0un ‘BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 











Aieateen te Covies of the SPE CTATOR, and Com munications 
pon matters of business, should NOT be addr essed to the EDITOR, but 


the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. 


THE 
FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Contains in its MAY issue Articles by Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, M.P., on Mr. Asquith’s Budget; by Mr. 
Ernest E. Wriuutiams, F.S.S., in reply to Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s contribution to the previous issue; a com- 
parison of the investment risks of insurance shares 
by Mr. L. Grarme Scorr; an article affording many 
practical hints to the English Investor on Foreign 
Service; and a contribution on “The Commercial 
Morality of Japan” from the pen of Professor Henry 
Dyrrr. There is further an exhaustive review of all 
the month’s topics ; a critical analysis of the latest 
reports; a survey of the month’s new issues, and a 
Statistical Record of four years’ prices, dividends, 
and yields up to date of 5,000 Stock Exchange 
Securities,—the total volume for May numbering 
over 260 pages, and constituting a clear, authori- 
tative, and reliable publication which no investor 
can afford to be without. 


PRICE 1s. NET from the PUBLISHERS, 
2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 


Are Advertised for weekly in 
“The Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ Record” 
(EstTasuisnep 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during the week, 
Announcements of New Books, &c. 


Subscribers have the privilege of a Free Advertisement for Four Out of Print 
Books Wanted Weekly. 


Sent for 52 weeks, post-free, for 8. 6d. Home and 11s. Foreign Subscription, 
PRICE TUREE-HALFPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office : Sr. DUNSTAN’ Ss HOUSE, FETTER LANE, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for RRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOG UED & ABBANGED, 
Telephone: Centrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmsx, Loxpom, Codes: Usicops and A BC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


REASONS FOR READING 


THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 


BECAUSE it contains all “ F. C. G.’s" Cartoons of the Week, 
BECAUSE of ite page of Literary Problems and Prizes, 
BECAUSE it has a large number of Book Reviews. 
BECAUSE of its General Articles and Short Stories. 
BECAUSE it is the only Weekly Magazine-Review of its kind. 
BECAUSE it costs but a Penny a week. 

THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW | 


of Social, Industrial, and Educational Questions Affecting Women. 
The Review endeavqurs to collect quarter by quarter all that is of most 
value for reference and record in regard to the work of women in all parts of 
the world. 
Published Quarterly— — January, April, July, and October. 

Price One Shilling. 

















Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


London, 


BOOTH LINE TOURS 
IN PORTUGAL. 


B.M.S. ‘OBIDENSE,’ sailing 9th May, £12 for 13 days, 24 days for £16 
to £20. First-class throughout, including all necessary travelling and 
hotel expenses. Other Sailings every 10 days. 

Apply THE BOOTH S5.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London ; 

or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


OLD-FASHIONED CHINA TEA 


is refreshing and delicate in flavour and free from the harshness and pungency 
of cheap Indian blends. 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL DOCTORS. 


Price 2s, 6d. per Ib. in 6 Ib. Chests (carriage paid) direct from the London 
Warehouses. 


4 + Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
w. 








4i Great Tower Street, E.C. 
for 2s. 6d. P.O 


MANDARIN TEA CO., 


Sample 1b packet post fro 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. | 


The *Ailenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
It is quickly made, 
required, 


the addition of boiling water only being 


In Tius at 1/6 & 3/- of Chomists. A large sample sent for 3 ponny stamps. 





to the PUPLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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NOStasEr ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 





Established 1836. 
London : 1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen : 1 Union Terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £7,012,118. 


The SEVENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company was held within their 
house at Aberdeen on Wednesday, May 2nd, 1906, when 
the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the report referred 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£1,112,592, showing an increase of £22,339, in compari- 
son with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £533,918, or 48°0 per cent. 
of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (includi 
commission to agents and charges of every kind 
came to £391,781, or 35°2 per cent. of the premiums, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES. — During the year 
1,416 Policies were issued for new assurances, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to the sum of £524,212. These 
new assurances yielded annual premiums amounting 
to £19,718, and single premiums amounting to £574. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums 
was £275,807, and from interest £128,870. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £262,686. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited in the Life Accounts te 
10 per cent. and in the Endowment Account to 
5 per cent. of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £101,399 was 
received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £4,608,010. 


QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 


The investigation into the Assurance and Endow- 
ment Branches has been made on the same stringent 
dataas before, the rate of interest assumed be ng 29 per 
cent. Inthe Participation Branch an additional sum 
has been reserved to make the valuation equivalent 
to one ona 24 per cent. basis. In the Annuity Branch 
the new “ British Offices’ Tables ” have been used, the 
rate of interest assumed being 3 per cent. as before. 

In the Non-participation Endowment Branches, 
the profits of which belong to the shareholders, the 
surplus is £39,071, 

In the Participation Branch, the profits of which 
belong to the policy-holders, there is a surplus of 
£330,037, 

In the Annuity Branch, the profit or loss on which 
is for the account of the shareholders, there is a 
deficiency of £13,853. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, 
resolutions (amongst others) to the following effect 
were unanimously carried :—That the sum of £37,500 
be transferred from the Non-participation Life and 
Endowment Fund accounts to the profit and loss 
account : that thissum be set apart for the purpose 
et paying in five yearly instalments, a *‘ Shareholder’s 
Life Bonus ” of £1 5s. per share, being 5s. payable in 
each of the years 1906 to 1910; that a further divi- 
dend of £2 and a bonus of 10s. per share be paid in 
respect of the year 1905 (making a total distribution 
for the year of £3 15s. per share); and that a reversion- 
ary bonus of £1 11s, per cent. per annum be declared 
upon the original amounts assured by all policies in 
the Participation Branch current on 31st December 
last, for the five years ending that date, with a 
further prospective bonus, at the rate of £1 5s. per 
cent. per avnum upon all policies which shall become 
claims before 31st December, 1910. 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Wm. Egerton Hubbard, 
H. Cosmo 


O. Bonsor, Esq. 
“a Huth Jackson, 
Henry James Lubbock, 


Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. | Charles James Lucas, Esq. 
Henry Charles Hambro,| Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon 
Esq. West, G.C.B. 
SECRETARY.—H. E. WILSON, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY.—H. GAYFORD. 

FIRE J. Robertson, Home Superintendent, 
DEPARTMENT / Jos. Fowler, Foreign Superintendent. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—H. Foot, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMPANY.—H. E. Wilson, 

Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1905, may be obtained from any 
of the Company’s offices or agencies. 


THE 
WARWICK PAGEANT 


(On the Banks of Shakespeare’s Avon) 
In THE 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
or 
WARWICK CASTLE, 
JULY 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1906. 


Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of the History of 
England, from A.D. 40 to A.D, 1694, 


Esq. 
Lawrence E, Chalmers, 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 





This GREAT FOLK PLAY, organised and con- 

ducted by 
LOUIS N. PARKER 

(Author of “ Rosemary,” “ The Cardinal,” &., &c.), 
will be acted by Two Tsovsanp Inhabitants of 
Warwick, in agnificent Costumes, accurately 
copied from contempo designs. CovERED 
Avuprrorrum, Every Seat NuMBERED anp REe- 


GBERVED. 
Prices :—£2 2s., £1 1s., 10r. 6d., 58., and 3s, 6d, 
Early application advisable. 


For Seats, Lodgings, and all information apply to 
THE SECRETARY, 
Warwicx Pagzant, Watwicx, 


GLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOGIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patroys—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBUBY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarmman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Szecretaky—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vice-Presipent—Th LO 
Deruty-Cuainmax—Sir PAGET BOWMAR bart 


Acruarr ayp Manacer—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq, F.1A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 





ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS 


Accumulated Fund, £4,251,779. 


Annual Income, £406,752, 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 
NEW AND SPECIAL 
POLICIES. 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums 
Soya re PSEPAETUS an Latta rang 

pplication 1s invited for the CTUS, and i 
w Policies, with Valuable Options. ‘ a as 


charged, the BONUSES 


4 ew P 
1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


te—during first ten years. 


ra 
2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 


ore pension age. 


Option to commute for 


BONUS YEAR 1906.—All With-Profit Policies in force on 1st Juno in that year 





will share in the Distribution, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 


whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 


direct communication with the Office, 


Assurances can be readily eff. 
2 and 3 Tux Sancrvary, Waernmrecen, BW? 





LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.B.S. , 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. 
Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.B.S 


Prof. Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D.,Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D.,S 


dney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. 


Geikie, F.B.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.1.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. B. Green, Rev. W 
M.A., Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, KCI, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G.,C.B., Sidney Lee, Es. LiteD., Wes 


Lilly, , Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., 
H. RB. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. 


Rev. J. H. Rigg, DD. 
W. Ward, Esq. Litt.D. LL.D.” 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s.a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 


Membership, according to age. 
Members. 


: Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and ‘Ten to Town 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six, The NEW CATALOGUE 


(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 

“ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER KNOWN, THE LATE Lorp 
DERBY, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM THE BEST SERVICE THAT COULD BE RENDERED Was 
TO MAKE Him a Lire Member or tar Lonpon Liprary.”—W. E. Cc 


. H. LECKY. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND, 


The most Useful and Compact Writing Cas® 
ever invented, It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tabiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 
The sides are made to expand. The Bag is 
fitted with a New Double-Action Lock. Price, 
12 in. only, 42s., delivered free. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing uumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


66 K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 

Residents abroad can order from the local 

“K” Agent. Where there is no “K” Boot 

Agency, any high-class Store wil obtain from 

“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
ah K ” 


SHOES. 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 


Per Dozen 
Bots, §-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 











* 7 Street, Strand) payable to “John 














Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 
e 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 

BELFAST. 

Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC facies 23 » | Ladies 30 dos 
Ro 
POCKET Steines oe 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 . Di 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per ‘aoat Table Cloths, 2 
ards square, 2 2 5/6. 
Kitchen Table 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yarJ. 
Price Lists DAMASK lg “— 
‘ost Free, per doz. 

Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 

Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
TABLE ,wétse LINEN. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
THE UNION BANK OF 

AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


Manujacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
LISTS POST FREE. 
Cloths, 114d. each. Keal Irish Linen 
Semples_ ond Roller towelling. 3d. 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8jd, per yard, Strong 
Direct to Belfast. 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Beserve Fund ...........sscesereesseeseeeesl,070,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 COBNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC BEMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





on 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 4 BOOKSELLERS’. 


SHAKESPEARE 
AND HIS DAY. 


A Study of the Topical Element in Shakespeare 
and in the Elizabethan Drama. 


py J. A, DE ROTHSCHILD, Trinity College, Cambridge - 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


THROUGH INDIA 
WITH THE PRINCE. 


By G. F. ABBOTT, 


i ndent of the Calcutta Statesmen. With many Illustrations, 
Byectel Consenpe demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


OBSERVER.—“ Though the book is first in the field, st is extremely probable that 
it will turnout to be one of the best produced as a result of the royal progress. Mr. 
Abbott writes with knowledge, with point, and with humour, and he is not afraid 
to be outspoken.” 


THE A-NEID OF VIRGIL. 


With a Translation by CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A., 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 2 vols, crown 4to, 30s, net, 


These handsome volumes contain on the left-hand page a text based on 
Conington’s, and on the right a line-for-line translation in blank verse. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Billson’s volumes may safely be recommended to all 
who love the Zneid.” 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy dvo, 10s. 6d, net. 


MISS ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. . 


THE LADY OF THE WELL. 
By ELEANOR ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Rambling Rector,” &c. 


SPECTATOR.—*“ Altogether an extremely successful attempt to portray an 
exceedingly difficult subject, and we may congratulate the author on the 
mediaeval atmosphere which she has contrived to impart into her story.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 





1900-1905. 


MR. LUCY’S DIARY OF THE BAL- 
FOURIAN PARLIAMENT WILL BE 
PUBLISHED ON MONDAY NEXT. 
WRITTEN AMID THE BUSTLE OF 
THE SCENE DEPICTED THIS BRIL- 
LIANT DIARY STANDS UNRIVALLED | 
AS A VIVACIOUS AND ACCURATE 
HISTORY OF MR. BALFOUR’S 
GOVERNMENT. 


In recent years Mr. Lucy, in his capacity as “Toby, 
M.P.,” of “Punch,” has enjoyed the clever collabora- 
tion of Mr. E. T. Reed. THE BALFOURIAN PARLIA- 
MENT contains many reproductions of Mr. Reed’s 
justly-famous caricatures, and not a few from the 
drawings of the late Mr. Phil May. 


THE BALFOURIAN PARLIAMENT, 
1900-1905. By H. W. LUCY (‘* Toby, 
M.P.”). Illustrated by E. T. Reed 
and the late Phil May. Ios. 6d. net. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


Ty,\0 BOOKBUYERS. — The 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


For the Many and the Few. 


A BOOK THAT WILL BE POPULAR. 


These are not the words of the pub- 
lisher, but of the well-known critic, 
Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, who speaks of Mr. 
Marshall as an author “who appeals to 
the great mass of readers, but unlike all 
other novelists who appeal to the many 
his work has qualities which commend it 





no less warmly to the few. The story of 
little Richard Baldock might almost have 
been written by the author of ‘ David 


Copperfield.”” Ask for 


Richard Baldock, 


by ARCHIBALD MARSHALL (6s.), and at the 
same time you should ask for THE FIFTH 
QUEEN : and How She Came to Court, 
by Forp Mapox HueErrer, which is now 
in its Third Impression. Mr. Hueffer’s 
New Volume, THE HEART OF THE 
» COUNTRY, which is a companion 
volume to “The Soul of London,” will 
be published on Wednesday next (5s. net). 





All published by ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd. 





THE BOOKMAN 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY. PRICE 6d, NET. 


CONTENTS, * 
SPECIALLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE ON SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
BY THOMAS LLOYD. With a Separate Presentation Piate 
Portrait. 
SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. BY ALFRED NOYES. 
A RONDEAU. BY A. MARGARET RAMSAY. 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS BY:—PROF. SAINTSBURY, D. HAY 
FLEMING, LL.D.. PROF. DOWDEN, LEWIS MELVILLE, ALICE 
PERRIN, R. C. LEHMANN, A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK, EDWARD 
THOMAS, &c., &c. 
THE CHOICE OF BOOKS—SAMUEL JOHNSON. BY RANGER. 
NEWS NOTES—NOVEL NOTES—THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE—NOTES ON 
NEW BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS OF THE LATE DR. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., THE LATE 
MRS. CHESSON (NORA HOPPER), THE LATE MR. G. E. LOCK, &c. 

THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 

&c., &c. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 





APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. . 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Price 3s. 6d, Annual Subscription, Post-free, lis. 
Contents for APRIL. 


Bopiems Geniza Fragments, By A. Cowley.—AnranamM Marv. By Leon 
Simon.-Gronic Responsa. By Prof. Louis Ginsberg.—Lzon Gorpow as a 
Porr. By the Rev. A. B. Rhine-—Ay Iytropvuction To Tue LiTURGY oF THE 
DAMASCENE Kakarres. By the Rev, G. Margoliouth.—Norss on Op Trsta- 
ment History. IV., Saul and Benjamin. By Stanley A. Cook.—CriticaL 
Notices: Prof. W. Bacher’s “* Terminologie der Amoriier,” by Dr. N. Porges ; 
Dr. Hoffmann’s ‘ Mechilta,” by Dr. I. Elbogen; Rector Schwarz on the 
Mishneh-Torah of Maimonides, by H. S. Lewis ; Samuel Al-Magribi's Karaite 
Laws, by Dr. S. Poznanski.—Notes to J. Q. R.: L, Scham (Oxv) als Name 
Palistina’s, by Prof. W. Bacher; IL, by Prof. Richard Gottheil; IIL, by 
H. A. Wiener; IV., by Prof. A. Marx.—Bristiocrarny or Hepraica anp 


Jupaica, January—March, 1906. By I. A. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


“BOOKBUYER AND 
Supplementary Lists of valuable 





BEADER” for May, containin; 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LONDON. 





d-Hand Works and New Remainders, at prices tly red is now 
a post-free, upon application to W, H, SMITH and SOM. ‘Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 


NEW NOVEL. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 6s 


FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


DAILY CHRONICLE,.—* Once again has Mrs. Ward proved 
her fitness to be numbered among the leaders of living novelists, The 
new book is a piece of notable work—a triumph of constructive skill, 
of subtle and consistent characterisation, of definite and happy 
expression, of vital force. Like its predecessors from her pen, it 
stands out from the mass of fiction of the day—a work distinctive, 
apart.” 


5 DAILY NEWS, . 
= WI S ‘“‘Mrs. Ward has invested 
her central character with a 
personality. Eugenie, too, ts 
STANDARD. 


delicately drawn, and many of the 
**5¢ fs a rare pleasure to find a literary lesser characters are woven with admirable 
artist whose work shows steady improve- 








skill. Mrs. Ward has essayed a very diffi- 
ment with each fresh publication. One 
has the satisfaction of finding that every 
book—or ‘nearly every book she writes—is 
better than the last. And there will be 
many who will hold, not unwarrantably> 
that ‘ Fenwick's Career’ is the best of all.” 


cult task, and has produced a book in 
which the intcrest never for a moment 


falters.” 
EVENING STANDARD. 


“A fascinating, broadly conceived, 
spacious novel—one that has given us 





more pleasure than any book Mrs. Ward 





DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


has written for years. 
“Enagente is fall of rich and ripe 
humanity. Hers is the most finished por- 


=e CAREER. 


*,* An Edition de Luxe in 2 vols., price 2is. net, limited to 250 copies, will 
be ready immediately. Particulars on application. 





FIRST IMPRESSION NEABLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS, 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ A delightful book. Hardly since ‘In Memoriam’ was published has any English- 
man in any book not avowedly religious, written so intimately of his owm soul, face to face with the 
_ mysteries which surround us all.” 


A NEW LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY. 


READY ON MAY $8ru,—With a Frontispiece and 4 Facsimiles, small demy 8vo, Gs. net. 


WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY. 


A Study in Spiritual Forces. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 
President of the Methodist Church of Australasia, Author of ‘‘ How England Saved Europe,” &c. 


A SUMMER RIDE THROUGH WESTERN 


TIBET. By JANE E. DUNCAN. With 93 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“‘A pleasant picture of a pleasant people..,...Miss Duncan has performed a feat of 
which she may well be proud.” 
AND HOW TO 


THE SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 3n2."9" zo 


By A. C. CURTIS, Author of ‘*A New Trafalgar,” &c. With a Coloured Frontispiece, 16 Halt- 
tove Illustrations, and several Plans, small demy 8vro, 7s. 6d. 
DAILY TELUGRAPH.—* This pleasantly enthusiastic yet practical and informing volume.” 


SEVENTY YEARS’ FISHING. By Cuarues Grorce 


BARRINGTON, C.B. With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 
* ‘-FIELD.—“ The book of a good sportsman and a good angler, from which even the most modern disciple 
of the light rod philosophy cannot but learn much.” 
Vol. I. By 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 
SPECTATOR.—*‘To lawyer, politician, student of manners, and lover of good stories alike, Mr. Atlay’s 


J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 148. net. 
book will furnish the best of entertainment.” 


*,* The work will be completed in a Second Volume. 


IF YOUTH BUT KNEW. By Aceves and Ecerton 


CASTLE. With 20 Illustrations by Mr. LANCELOT SPEED. 6a. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
ATHENZUM.—“ The atmosphere clothes this story as a garment from the very outset. 





It begins to 


he romantic, it continues in the true vein of romance, and ends sweetly on a proper romantic note to 
the accompaniment of Geiger Hans'’s fiddle.” 


SALTED ALMONDS. By F. Anstey, Author of * Vice 


Versa,” &c. 68. ; : ; 
TRUTH.--“* Anybody with a taste for witty, ingenious, whimsical, and diverting stories will devour 


this dish of ‘salted almonds’ at a sitting without experiencing any other feeling than one of perfect 
enjoyment.” 








London : SMITH, ELDER and CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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Elliot Stock’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE NATURALIST'S EDITION OF « WHITE’S 
- ‘ SELBORNE.” 
n crown 8vo, suitably bound, with 

of the View of Selborne, oo 7 


NATURAL HISTORY 
OF SELBORNE. 


By the Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M.A. 
Ben a tes oat a 
student of tho sage of above Pa Wal Seat 
te aaah, et, a roe, an 

full-morocco, gilt edges, 21s, , 


PERSIA BY A PERSIAN. 


By the Rev. Isaac Apams, M.D. 
a — and Daybreak.” » Auten of 
ing Personal Experiences of Manners, Cust 
Habits, and Religious and Social Life in —” 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


RETURNED WITH THANKS 


and other Short Stories, By Mrs. H. Maxwrut 
sueeus. » 
“Will no doubt appeal with a touch of 
to those thousands of amateurs weies deat 
genius comes back with such painful regularity in 
envelopes addressed to their owners.””—Tribune, 
NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt-lettered, 4s, 6d, 


A STORY OF UNREST. A 
Drama of Dreams. By B. Burrorp Rawutnes, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net 


THE TREASURE OF THE 


SEA. A Book of Verse. By Srayter Geratp 
Dowy. 


Tn feap. 8v0, paper cover, 


THE WAYS OF THE WEEK- 
ENDERS. By “ Rrrarrvs,” 


“A brightly written little protest against the 
growing habit of turning Sabbath into a pleasuro- 
seeking holiday.” — Dundee Advertiser. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


THE TIMES OF INDIA 


Established in the First Year of Queen 
‘ Victoria’s Reign. 





The recognised organ of information and 

opinion on all Indian and Asiatic questions, 

You have the advantage of one of the 

best conducted and ablest newspapers 

in Asia...... 

Persia, a subject which is perhaps better 

appreciated, and is certainly better 

written about, in Bombay than in 

any other city of the Empire.— 

Lord Curzon in his address 

of farewell to ‘India at the 

Byculla Club, Nov. 16th, 1905. 

MAIL EDITION, containing a Sum- 

mary of the Indian News of the Week, 

down to the departure of the Mail. Annual 
Subscription, £1 1s. 

London Office : 121 FLEET STREET, EC. 


CONTEMPORARY 





REVIEW. May. 2s. 61. 
Tar New Epvcatioy Buu. By Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. 


In THE CourRizRES Country. By Laurence Jerrold 
Trapk Disputes. By L. A. Atherley Joues,K.C., M.P. 
CHINA AND THE West. By Dr. Timothy Richard. 

Irish Nationa Impermatism. By Professor 
Hutcheson Macaulay Posnett. 

Tue Morat Consciousness or Jesus. By Wil- 
liam Donglas Mackenzie 

In = Foorsters or Ramon Luuy. By Havelock 

llis. 

A Natrve Covncit ror Ivpia. By Mr. Justice 
Sankaran Nair, Judge of the High Court of 
Madras. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE By L. 
March-Phillipps. 

Tue Parson aNp uIs Frock. By Lieut.-Colonel 

er. 

Foreien Arrarrs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. _ 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1851), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application, 


PRESENT. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


VOLUME I. of the 
POPULAR EDITION—UNABRIDGED. 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY, M.P. With Portrait. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. (1809-1872), 5s. net. 


¢,* Also ready, Parts 1.-VIII., sewed, 6d. net each. 
binding Vol. I., 9d. net. 


LORD CURZON IN INDIA. 


Being a Selection from his Speeches as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1898-1905. With a Portrait, Explanatory 
Notes, and an Index, and with an Introduction by Sir 
THOMAS RALEIGH, K.CS.I. 8vo, 12s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR. 
By A. S. and E. M. S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A HANDBOOK OF 


BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. 


ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured and Outline 
Plates of Eggs by Ex1c PARKER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DOOR OF HUMILITY. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





Case for 

















POCKET TENNYSON. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


In 5 vols. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, net; limp leather, 3s. net. 
Vol. I. JUVENILIA and ENGLISH IDYLS. 
2 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PROSODY, 
FROM THF 12rs CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Gronoe 
Sarntssury, M.A., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. In 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. 1. (From the Origins to 
Spenser), 10s. net. 








VOLUME Vil. NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Vol. VII. FROM THE ACCESSION My i Szonse I. TO THE END OF 
= EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (1714-1800). By the late Rev. Canon 
Joux H. Overtoy, D.D., and the Rev. Freperic Betton, A.K.C. 7s. 6d. 


*,° Previously Published, Vols. I.-VI., 7s. 6d. each. 


BRIEF LITERARY CRITICISMS. By the late 
Ricuarp Hour Huttor. Selected from the Spectator and Edited by his 
Niece, Ettzasetsa M. Roscozr. With Portrait, Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


[Eversley Series. 
*,* Containing Criticisms on DICKENS, SCOTT, 





KEATS, SHELLEY 
aed others TENNYSON, BROWNING, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
and others, 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. 


By H. FIELDING HALL. 8vo, 10s. net. 
THE TITLE-MART. A . A Comedy in Three Acts. 


‘By | Wisstox Cuurcaicy. Globe 8v0, 3s. . 6d. ne net. 




















RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. Adaresses 


on he rag Christianity delivered in S. Margaret's, Westminster, 
during Lent, = Canon H. Henster Hexsoy, B.D., Hon. D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. ) net. 


OWEN WISTER’S NEW NOVEL. 
LADY BALTIMORE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








INTEREST & SAVING. By E. ©. K. Gonrer, 
M.A., Brunner Professor of Economic Science in the University of Liver- 
pool.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








SECOND EDITION. 








THE STANDARD OF LIFE, and other 
: — Essays. By HELEN « Bosanqver. _ 8v0, 8s. . net. 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN GREAT 


BRITAIN. 


By Huco Ricuarp Merer. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d, net. 





MESSRS. T. & T. GLARK’S LATEST LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
By Principal T. M. LINDSAY, D.D., Glasgow. 
VOL, I—THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY FROM ITS BEGINNING 
TO THE RELIGIOUS PEACE OF AUGSBURG. 


“ Professor r Lindsay is unsurpassed as an authority on the histo f 
Reformation.”—British Weekly. a 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. 
fh Hy ok D. D., Edinburgh, Author of ‘‘ The Christ 


“A permanent addition to theological science, competent in its knowledge, 
thorough in its reasoning, lucid in its style, and everywhere inspired by the 
highest and most spiritual ideals, It will be in the present hour a timely and 
immediate reinforcement to the library of every Sans Christian and 
citizen.”—Rev. Jons Wartsox, D.D., in the British Weekly. 


THE NEW REFORMATION. 


Recent Evangelical Movements in the Roman Catholic Church, 
By Rev. JOHN A. BAIN, M.A. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“A remarkable book. It should be read even by those who usually look at 
no print but what they find in the newspapers. It discloses a state of matters 
in the present world in which we live which few have any idea of, and which 
it concerns every one to know."—British Weekly. 


JAMES, THE LORD’S BROTHER. 
By Principal WM. PATBICK, D.D., Winnipeg. Post 8vo, 6s, net. 

“* We welcome this volume asa scholarly and reasonable contribution to a 
clearer understanding of the forces at work during the Apostolic age...... We 
know of no English work which takes the personal history of St. James and 
analyses it in the same complete way.”—Times. 


THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 


By DAWSON WALKER, D.D., Durham. Post 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
INDIA: THE UPANISHADS. 


By Prof. P. Spouse, University of Kiel. Translated by Prof. A. S- 
Grpey, M.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“ Prof. Deussen’s work is a masterpiece. Reading with some of the first 
Pandits of South India, I have found ample reason to endorse almost every 
one of his statements.”—Prof. G. U. Porz, Oxford, 


A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. 


By Dr. JAMES HOPE MOULTON, Didsbury College, 
Part I.—PROLEGOMENA. vo, 8s. net. 


No other Grammar takes adequate account of those wonderful discoveries 
ot Greek papyri, which within the last few years have altered the entire basis 
of the study of New Testament Greek. 


Prof, Deissmanw says :—‘* After even a hurried examination of the book, I 
am convinced that you have greatly advanced our knowledge of the subject, 
and that now, in this work, the best grammar lies before us.”* 


Special Prospectus on application, 





Manchester 


THE EYE FOR SPIRITUAL THINGS, 

AND OTHER SERMONS. By Prof. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D., Cambridge. 

(New Volume of ‘‘ The Scholar as Preacher" Series.) Post 80, 4s. 6d. net. 
Volumes previously published in this Series, 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE, By W. RB. Ince, D.D., Oxford. 
Second Edition, 46, 6d. net. 


CHRISTUS IN ECCLESIA. By Hastines RasHpatt, 
D.C.L., Oxford. 4s. 6d. net. 


BREAD AND SALT FROM THE WORD OF GOD. 
By Prof. Ta. Zauy. 4s. 6d. net, 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


By GEORGE FERBIES, D.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


HASTINGS’ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


Now complete in Five Volumes (including the Extra Volume, containing 
many important Articles and full Indexes). Published price, per volume, 
in cloth, 28s.; in half-morocco, 348. Complete Sets may also be had in 
other elegant half-morocco bindings. Prices on application, 


** We have no hesitation in recommending it to students of the Bible as the 
best work of its kind which exists in English.”"—Guardian, 


Full Prospectus, with Specvmen Pages, free on application, 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


By Prof. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D., Cambridge. 2 vols., 12s. net. 
[Ready in May, 


CHRISTIAN THEISM AND A SPIRITUAL 
MONISM. 


God, Freedom, and Immortality, in view of Monistic Evolution. 
By Rev. W. L. WALKER, Author of “The Spirit and the Incarnatiqn,” 
** The Cross and the Kingdom.” [Ready in May. 


Detalied Catalogue free on application. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 





MACMILLAN and CO. Ltd, London. 


London; SIMPKIN, MABSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Limited. 
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Among the many Articles of interest to lovers of 
country pursuits, sport, and natural history 
in the current number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


are the following :— 


SPURIOUS SPORTS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR THE PUBLIC. 

UNIVERSITY CRICKET: an Article dealing with the 
Prospects of the Coming Season, 

THE PRESERVATION OF FOXES. Hints to 
Keepers for the Month. 


A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. By 
* MAINTOP.” 

THE SETTER CLUB FIELD TRIALS. 

TOWERING BIRDS: What is the Reason? By G. T. 


TEASDALE BUCKELL and others. 

SEVENTY YEARS’ TEACHING OF SHOOTING. 

LIFELONG FISHERMEN: a Review of some Recent 
Books on Angling. 

OPENING OF THE LONDON POLO SEASON: 
an Official Umpire. 

THE IXORAS, a little known family of Hothouse Flowering 
Shrubs. 

BURYING BEETLES. Illustrated from Photographs. 

THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE BRIMSTONE 


BUTTERFLY. Illustrated with a Series of Photographs 
by J. J. WARD. 


Country-House Topics; Showyard Notes ; Hunting ; 
Racing ; the Stud ; Gun-Room Topics; &c., &c. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 
papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers, But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it ts requested 
that they may be inserted free. 

What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written, 
If not marked Country, it. will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,”’ 


4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 











ed 


THE 


METAPHYSIC oF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 
Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book Il.—Positive Science. 
Book IIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had sey arately), 
price 36s, ’ 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay, 


Svo, 16s. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Ninet short p 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 1881, 


» mostly familiar, from Greek 
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LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.0.; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


Mr, Heinemann’s 6s. Novels. 
WHAT BECAME OF PAM. 


By BARONESS VON HOTTEN, Author of “‘ Pam.” [Second Impression. 
“The sequel is well justified, and has most of the admirable qualities of its 
predecessor. ‘Those who have read ‘ Pam’ No. 1 will scarcely need urging to 
read ‘Pam’ No. 2, but those who have read neither may be strongly recom- 
mended to read both.”—Westminster Gazette, 


THE SPHINX’S LAWYER. 


By FRANK DANBY, Author of “ Pigs in Clover.” 
“ Even a greater sensation than Previous works by the same pen.””"— Bookman, 


THE ANGEL OF PAIN. 


By E. F. BENSON. [Second Impression. 
“Mr, Benson has never done anything better. He has no real rival” —Outlook, 


THE MAN OF PROPERTY. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. [Second Impression. 
“One of the few volumes amongst recent works of fiction to which one 
thinks seriously of turning a second time. The story has in it some of the 
generous qualities which make ‘ Vanity Fair’ the wholly delightful work it 


is.” —Athenzum, 
THE JUNGLE. 


By UPTON SINCLAIR. 
“ Written with wonderful thrilling power.” —Punch. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street; W-C: 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of the BEST BOOKS in ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GEBMAN, BUSSIAN, POLISH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, DUTCH, 
and SCANDINAVIAN, 


Subscriptions opened from any date. 
Terms per Annum. 
S Volumes in the Country; or \ £3 30 
\g2 20 


6 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs 
4 Volumes in the Country ; or 
3 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs f 
1 Volume, Exchanged Daily at the Library Counter } £1 10 
4 Volume (for Books of Past Seasons) } 10s. 6d. 
Half-Yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly Subscriptions can also 
be entered. 





[Secon@ Impression. 





SUBSCRIBERS residing in DISTRICTS served by PICKFORD’S LONDON 
and SUBURBAN PARCEL EXPRESS may effect extra Exchanges AT 4 
VERY LOW RATE. 

PARCEL POST DEPARTMENT for SUBSCRIBERS residing at & 
DISTANCE from any RAILWAY STATION. Terms on application. 

ALL BOOKS are offered SECOND-HAND as soon as the demand in the 
LIBRARY will permit. List on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Roap, S.W.; 48 Queen Vicrosiu Sreeet, E.C. 


ie GREATEST BOOK BARGAINS of the day will be 
found in H. J. Glaisher's New Ca’ of Publishers’ Remainders. 
Books in New Condition, but at nd-haad Prices, in all branches of Litera- 
ture. Post-free on request. Also Short Catalogue of French Books. 

H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 
THE “POPE” of HOLLAND HOUSE 


Edited by Lady SEYMOUR. With a Biographical Introduction 
and Supplementary Chapter by W. P, COURTNEY. Illustrated, 


10s, 6d, net. 

This book contains unpublished letters to John Whishaw from 
Sydney Smith, Maria Edgeworth, Hallam, Sismondi, Dr. Holland, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Lady Holland, and others. These, with 
Whishaw’s own letters, are full of gossip about Napoleon, Welling- 
tov, Madame de Staél, Byron, Scott, and others, about the politics, 
and all the important events of the time. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL: ABYSSINIA 
AND BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


By Lord HINDLIP, F.R.GS., F.Z.S, Ilustrated, 21s. net. 


“Three separate journeys, undertaken chiefly for purposes of sport, are 
described in this ioaleesting book of travel. The work is at every step illus- 
trated by interesting photographic pictures, which exhibit the characteristics 
of the scenery and the natives. The work, im fine, forms an interesting addi- 
tion to the literature of gport and travel, and will be eagerly read by all who 


bunt big game.”—Scolsman, 








af 


HAEGKEL: his Life and Work. 


By WILHELM BOLSCHE. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





“ Professor Bélsche’s admirable biography places before usa graphic picture 
of his countryman, Professor Haeckel, the charm of his personality, his 
marvellous powers of detailed work, his keen aesthetic sensibility, his imagi- 
nitive grasp of broad principles, his constant endeavour to render systematic 
the whole field of scientific knowledge within which his own brilliant researches 
were only subsidiary factors, his Huxleyan combativeness, combined with the 
conviction that he fights on the right side ia the cause of truth.”—Tribune. 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF 
CONDUCT. 


By THOMAS MARSHALL, M.A. Demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 


“ By far the best endeavour that has yet been made to present the doctrine 
of the Ethics to educated readers who are not specialists in philosophy...... 
May be cordially recommended both to those who are beginning the formal 
study of the Ethics aud to those who wish to know the opinions on conduct 
and citizenship of the greatest among practical philosophers.” — Times, 


THE ANGLO-SAXON: a Study in Evolution. 


By GEORGE E. BOXALL, Author of “ The Evolution of the 
World and Man.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ Mr. George E. Boxall has written a work of genuine merit and interest in 
‘The Anglo-Saxon.’......4 work of peculiar fascination.” —Sunday Special, 


ETHIOPIA IN EXILE: Jamaica Revisited. 


By B. PULLEN-BURRY, Author of “Jamaica as It Is.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A most entertaining book, which will certainly interest all who have ever 
been to Jamaicg,”—Scotsman, 














New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE DREAM & THE BUSINESS. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 


DIVORCE. 


By PAUL BOURGET. [New Ziition. 


CECILIA’S LOVERS. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 





THE SECULAR SOLUTION. 
By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 
THE ELBERFELD SYSTEM IN ENGLAND. 


By A. HOLDEN BYLES. 


KAFFIRS AND CONSULS. 
By F. W. HIRST. 


For these and other Important Articles see the MAY 
“INDEPENDENT REVIEW,” 2%. 6d. net. 


T, FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
MONOGRAPHS. 


Biographical Sketches of Garrick, Macready, Rachel, and Baron 
Stockmar. By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.0.B. With 
Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s, net, 


JOTTINGS OF AN OLD 
SOLICITOR. 


By Sir JOHN HOLLAMS, Square demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


Halliwell Sutcliffe’s New Novel. 
A BENEDICK IN ARCADY. 6s. 


JUST OUT.—6d. net. 


OBJECTIONS TO 
THE EDUCATION BILL, 1906. 
In Principle and in Detail. 
By CHARLES GORE, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Birmingham. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
MAY, 2s. 6d. net, 

PARLIAMENT: AND PARTIES. Rowatp McNeruz. 

JAPANESE STATESMEN OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. Marr 
CRAWFORD FuaseEr. 

INDENTURED LABOUB UNDER BRITISH BULE. RB. A, Duran. 

SPIRITUALISM. Isasetzta C. BLackwoop. 

THE MISUSE OF TITLES AND PRECEDENCE, Manrgav Rover. 

THE HAUNTED ISLANDS. Lady Grecory, 

ACCURSED RBACES. Fxepenricx Boyr.s, 

THE EXPIATION OF KINKOMETTA. E, B, Osporx, 

THE RECONCILIATION, A, Margaret Ramsar. 

ON THE LINE. 

THE FACE OF CLAY. Chaps. 16-18, Horace Auwesiter VacuELt, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


New Novel by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 
OUT OF DUE TIME. 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD, 
Author of “‘One Poor Seruple,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





This novel deals with a question which at present agitates 
thinking minds in all religious communions—namely, the 
reconciliation of Christian theology with the resulte of the 
positive sciences. 


THE TIMES. 


“Thoughtful readers, be they Catholic or Protestant, will find 
the story extremely interesting ; it satisfies both heart and head.” 


ACADEMY. 

“The book is on a high plane...... and in its spiritual atmosphere 
the worldliest reader must find himself calmed and uplifted. The 
language is throughout restrained and dignified, and the scene. 
painting...... always delightful.” 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST. 

“The Church of Rome has found its ‘John Inglesant’ in ‘ Out 
of Due Time,’ by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward...... Clear and beautiful 
English and delicate treatment of plot are the outstanding 
characteristics of a novel which is far more than a mere novel.” 


WORLD. 

“We entertain no doubt of the place which ‘Out of Due Time’ 
is destined to take in the annals of literary fiction...... It is 
not too ambitious, and it fits the writer's purpose, which is to show 
the travail of a soul amid stress of circumstance, association, 
temptation of the intellect, the spirit, and the will.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 89 Paternoster Row, Londen, BQ, 
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OXFORD LIBRARY OF TRANSLATIONS. 
Uniform Volumes, extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net per volume, 


THE FOUR SOCRATIC DIALOGUES OF PLATO: Euthyphro, 
fpolagy, Crite, Phaedo. Translated by B. Jowstr. With Preface by 


ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. Translated by B. Jowett. With 
Introduction by H. W. C. Davis, 


THE WORKS OF LUCIAN. Translated by H. W. FowLer 


P and F, G. Fowrer. 4 vols. 


CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR. Translated by F. P. Lona. 


[In preparation, 
HORACE. Translated by E. C. WicKHAM. 
PROPERTIUS. Translated by J. S. PHILLIMORE. 
LONGINUS ON THE SUBLIME. Translated by A.O. PricKarp. 
DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. Translated by H. F. Tozer. 
ALFRED’S BOETHIUS. Done into Modern English by W. J. 


SEDGEFIELD. 


MACHIAVELLI’S PRINCE. Translated by N. H. Tuomson. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. Translated by J. Jackson. 
A i [In preparation, 


ARNOLD’S MEROPE, with SOPHOCLES’ 


ELECTRA. (Mr. WHITELAW’s Translation.) Edited by 
Professor J. CHURTON COLLINS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. Translated in 
Verse by H. Kynaston. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by J. Courton Couuins. Extra fean. Svo, Is. net. 

[Immediately. 
To be followed by Mr. Whitelaw’s Translations of Aeschylus’ 
«“ Prometheus” and Sophocles’ “ Antigone.” 



































































OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 
Edited by LEON DELBOS. 


This series contains not only romances and short stories, but 
also narratives of travel, biographies, and essays. The texts 
have all been very carefully selected with the hope that this 
series may commend itself not only to schoolmasters, but also 
to parents and others who wish those under their charge to read 
good modern French books, and have hitherto not known what 
books could be chosen with absolute safety. 


NINETEEN VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Prices from 1s. 6d. to 3s. each :— 


Balzac (3)—Chateaubriand—David—De la Landelle— 
De Tocqueville—Erckmann-Chatrian—Gautier—Gozlan 
—Hugo—Karr—Lamartine— Mignet— Nodier—Sandeau— 
Stendhal—Taine—Thierry. 


SCHERER’S HISTORY OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE. Translated by Mrs. F. C, ConyBeare. Edited 
by the Right Hon. F. MAx MULLER, 2 vols. demy 8vo, lis. 
net ; or a Cheaper Edition in 2 crown 8vo vols., 33. net each, 


THE GERMAN CLASSICS. [From the 
Fourth to the Nineteenth Century. With Biographical 
Notices, Translations into Modern German, and Notes by 
® the Right Hon, F. Max MULLER. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Vol. II, Revised by L. ARMITAGE. 2 vols. 
Svo. Vol, I, &s. 6d. net ; Vol. II, 5s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON THE METHOD OF 
SCIENCE. Lectures delivered at the Oxford University 
Extension Summer Meeting, 1905, by T. CAsE, F. Gotcu, C. 8. 
SHERRINGTON, W. F. R. WeLpon, W. McDouGa.t, A. H. 
Fison, Sir RicHarp C. TEMPLE, Bart, W. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
and T. B. SrronG. Edited by the Very Rev. DEAN or CHRIST 
CHURCH. 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. [ Shortly. 


THE FACE OF THE EARTH: (Das Antlitz 
der Erde.) By Epvarp Suess. Translated by Hertua B. C. 
SoLuas, under the Direction of W. J. Souuas. Vol. IT, with 
many Illustrations, royal 8vo, 25s. net. [ Immediately. 


KNUTH’S FLOWER POLLINATION. Autho. 


rised English Translation by J. R. Atnsworta Davis 
Vol, I, royal 8vo, cloth, 18s. net ; leather back, 21s. net. 
[ Immediately. 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





VERSION. Edited by 8. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D, With 
Introductions and brief Annotations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 
SPECTATOR.—“ An eminently practical little vol = . 

setting forth the general purpose and meaning of the book, wd hoes 

annotation will be found most useful. When we consider the very | 

compere — Pew mae oe has contrived to put all this mass of 

n, at we i i ibuti 
the study of the Bible @ cannot speak too highly of this contribution to 


THE NATURE OF TRUTH. An Essay by 


H. H. Joacuim. 8vo, 6s. net. 


GREENE, Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Pro. 
fessor J. CHURTON COLLINS, 2 vols. Svoy with 7 Facsimile 
Title-pages, 18s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ The Oxford University P d 
gratulations of all students of English literature for this heeds ee 
.,---. Mr. Churton Collins had a chance to say a plain word once for all — 
Greene 8 many virtues. And he takes his opportunity...... With his judgment 
that ‘Shakespeare owes as much in romantic comedy to Greene as he owed to 
Marlowe in history and tragedy’ we are enfirely in agreement.” 


, 
’ . 

WALPOLE’S LETTERS. Edited by Mrs, 

PAGET TOYNBEE. With over 100 Letters hitherto unpublished 

and 50 Photogravure Portraits of Walpole and his Circle, 

16 vols. In three styles—viz., Limited Edition of 260 copies 

in demy 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, cloth, £16 net; crown 8r0, 

on Oxford India Paper, in 8 double vols, £6 16s. net; crown 

8vo, in 16 vols., on ordinary paper, £4 16s. net. 


’ 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 
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